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LITERATURE. 


WON AND LOST. 
Hitherto Unpublished. 


I know not if the iron grasp 
That crushed the roses of our youth 
Were hand of Heaven, or careless clasp 
Of blind mechanic Fate. The truth 





Burns inward on my quivering brain. 
Unpitying stars, ye will not stay 

In the cool midnight Heaven : in vaio 
My heart denies the advancing day. 


In vain! Or e’er the impatient East 

The yearning dawn once more shall thrill, 
Thee shall the dull unknowing priest 

Lay lifeless in my bosom chill. 


Another’s eyes may drink the light 

Of eyes more blue than summer’s noon ; 
Avother on thy bosom white 

Dream cold December into June : 


But all thou wast, and all thou art 
Of deepest, dearest, most divine, 

Freezing within the freezing heart, 
Forever sleeps—nor his, nor mine! 





MYRA’S WISH. 
A FAIRY TALE, 


Long before the snow falls, they go. When the chrysalis lies hidden 
under the garden-wall; when the dormouse rolls himself up in his snug 
warm house, and falls ssicep; when the swan flies to the warm south ; 
when the north wind plucks the red leaves from the forest-trees; when 
the logs are stacked in the wood-yard, and the house-mother shuts her 
door against the chill—then they are no longer seen—then they go, whi- 
ther? Shall I tell you where the south wind goes—or the summer-light- 
ning—or where the birds and winged iasects repair? I only know ‘that 
in the keen blasts and driving snow they are not seen. But when the 
tender green leaves burst out from the little cottony buds where they lie 
swathed up; when the advance guard of the flowers, the crocus, shoots 
up his spear through the hard earth, and the primrose and violet spring 
out joyfully on the banks ; when the birds begin to twitter on the thatch 
—then they I am talking of return. This is,in my country. Some say 
there are no Fairies in the lands over the sea; but there are many still 
in mine, and although the rich towns-people, who live in great houses, 
cannot see them, in the villages they are well known, and every peasant 
could tell you endless stories of them : of the wicked Trolls who live down 
in the mines, like old misers watching the treasure; of the elf-maidens 
who are like some I have seen myself, with fair smiling faces, but who 
are all hollow, and who dance on the hill in the moonlight; of Nies the 
friendly house-spirit, and of Neck, who sings sweetly to his golden harp 
beside his fountain. For they are of all sorts, just as in human societies, 
bad and good fairies. Ah! it must be a fine sight, one of their festivals 
in their own house, raised on red pillars under the hill, where they hold 
their revels so gaily all through the summer-night. But it was not thus 
Myra Anusweck saw them. 

It is in fairy tales always the beautiful maiden to whom these gay little 
creatures come, or to that ugly wicked elder sister whom I remember so 
well in my childhood, and whom they visit to chastise; but Myra was 
neither the beautiful maiden nor the ugly wicked elder sister. Had she 
been handsome, she would not perhaps have had so many friends amongst 
her young companions, and the look of happy good-nature that lit up her 
face might have been lost in the splendour of other charms; and had she 
been ugly, the young men would not have listened so complacently to 
their elder’s advice, when they said: “ Myra will make thee a good wife, 
my son ; she will have a pretty fortune when the farmer dies ; and she is 
so amiable.’ No elder told this to Carl; it lay in his heart a great many 

ears, from the time when they were children at play in the woods; but 

e did not know it. It was when he was going away to the wars that he 
at length found it out. “See,” said he, “ if I do not bring thee home a 
gold cross and a purse of money, and thou shalt be my own dear wife. 
But, O Myra, do not forget thy betrothed!” 

Forget him! that was not very likely. Why there was not an officer in 
all the regiment like him—so noble-looking, with so grand a head that it 
should have grown upon a colonel’s shoulders at the least. Nobody 
thought anything of Myra’s fretting when Carl went away with the wav- 
ing banners and the gay music, for they had always been companions and 
friends, but even her admirers never imagined that the gay, handsome 
young soldier would have dreamed of plain, simple Myra for a mistress, 

or did the good dame or the farmer suspect the depth of her grief, for 
they said: “Cheer up, my lass! Our friend is worth two dead men. 
Doubtless, when the war is over, be will marry a wife, and come to live 
here, so that thou wilt often see him again.” Then Myra used to smile 
in her heart at the secret she stored up so proudly there ; and the father 
and mother talked together of all the young farmers, and which of them 
they would like tor their son-in-law. 

Winter and summer had come and gone twice, but Carl had not yet 
returned. Death was gathering in his harvest from many a battle-field, 
bat his friends had heard of him many times—i »w he was well and ris- 
ing, ané thinking of the happy time when peace would conduct him home. 
Whenever the postman rode through the village with news from the war, 
there was a great hubbub, for most people had some friend they cared for 
there ; and, yeu may be sure, the girls liked to hear of the gallant young 
soldiers, and to shrug their shoulders at their tarry-at-home lovers. After 
one of these letters, Mademoiselle Thekla used for days to dart glances of 
contempt from her beautiful eyes at every young man she saw. “I will 
be an officer’s lady,” she would say: “ my husband shall wear a fine fea- 
ther and laced coat, and have his sword by his side. Never will I be a 
farmer’s wife, to mind the hens and go to market!’ And Carl’s aunt, 
and Myra’s mother, and all the good wives who had not sons, would an- 
swer: “Ah, mam’selle, Carl and thou wert born for one another—he is so 
handsome, and thou such a beauty. When he comes home, we shall have 
the wedding.” Then Mademoiselle Thekla used to toas her pretty head 
Saucily, and the colour would fly up into her face as she said: “Carl! it 
pelwaye Carl! 1am weary of him!” Bat in her heart she liked nothing 

tter than to hear of this gay young bridegroom, for he was by this time 
quite a hero, I cannot count the number of hard-fought fights he had 
been in, and brave and generous ia them all, as a good soldier should be. 


So every account of him said; and his old auat, the minister's widow, ! 





used to read these letters to Thekla with as much pride as if her boy 
had been the general who rode at the head of the army to win the battle. 
You may be sure that if mademoiselle had not a great fortune beside her 
beauty, all these old gossips would not have been so anxious for the match, 
for the third person ever woos the dowry, and sees only charms in what 
the maiden can bring ; and Thekla had inherited a fiae sum from the old 
grandfather, with whom she had lived so many years in the capital, that 
she had almost as many accomplishments as the young baronesses them- 
selves, But it was not her money the young men thought of ; they saw 
only her radiant bloom and her brilliant eyes, her ravishing smile and 
her fine shape ; and there was not one that did not buzz and hover about 
her, as the bees gather, and circle, and buzz about the sweetest rose in the 
garden. They were in no small consternation when it was said that Carl 
was soon coming bome—for what chance has any man against a hero who 
wears a laced coat! But I think the girls were all glad, for they hoped 
a that Thekla would marry, and no longer steal away their lovers’ 
earta. 

And now the feast of St. John had come when the maiden tries her in- 
nocent charms, and when the young men endeavour to find favour in 
their beloved’s eyes. Then they dance and laugh, and have a thousand 
sports ; and it is said even the hill-people then hold their rejoicings like 
the mortals. Then you may hear the ringing of the silver bells under the 
ground, and the sound of fairy music and merry voices rise to the upper 
world, and mingling with the mirth of the villages. And thus they say 
it has been on this day in the world ever since the birth of him who he- 
ralded good tidings, and announced the coming Hope to every creature. 

How grand and beautiful Mademoiselle Thekla looked! Her dress 
was of fine shot silk, that glanced in the sun like the plumage of a foreign 
bird ; her mantelet was of the newest fashion, and her bright golden ear- 
rings shone out from her masses of silky hair like light from behind the 
clouds. Oh, but she was a fashionable young lady, and looked like a 
princess amongst them all; and the mothers more than ever kept say- 
ing: “It is a pity Carl does not see thee to-day !” 

Myra bad no fine clothes: her gown was of flowered chintz, and her 
apron of muslin, and her earrings the same her mother had given ber 
when she was confirmed ; but worse than that—she had no beauty. Her 
eyes did not sparkle, her face was not fair, nor did she move with the 
stately grace of a young queen. There were twenty prettier girls than 
she in the village, and they all looked dull and plain beside mademoi- 
selle ; what must she be, then! ‘ When he sees her,’ thought she, stand- 
ing apart, and with ber heart swelling with envious admiration, “ then 
he will care no more for me—he will love her, as they all do: she will 
be his wife. Oh that I wasdead! I will ran away, and he shall never 
hear of me again, Ob, Carl, Carl!’ So poor Myra, trembling and sick 


| in Her jealous passion—it was the first time she bad ever felt this cruel 


fever—presently crept to her little bedroom, and locking herself into the 
darkness, sobbed herself to sleep. 

How brightly the moor shone into the chamber, with a sort of shifting 
brilliancy, as if it was rippliog in over the white floor and the snowy 
coverlet! How sweetly the low distant music sounded !—not the least 
like the loud coarse noise of fiddle and drum that Myra had heard from 
the musicians on the green. Still half sleeping, she raised her head ; she 
sat up ; she listened to the faint delicate strain, and as she listened, her 
tears flowed afresh. She was faithful to her grief. Then, through her 
tears, she saw the moon’s rays as if they had been glorious rainbows ; 
she saw the dew-drops on the vine rouad her window sparkle like dia- 
monds ; she saw a tiny shining figure standing on the threshold of her 
casement, and looking in on her. How shall I describe this little figure 
to you? for, alas! alas! I have never seen a fairy. I live where they will 
not let themselves be visible—in a street of houses where carts and car- 
riages pass rattling by, and where no blade of grass springs between the 
flags of the footpath—far away from the en¢hanted fountain, from the 
shady forest, from the soft springy moss that gathers undisturbed round 
the ancient trees. But I have often pictured them to myself. In fragrant 
flower-bells, in the delicate hues of the sea-shell, in the wondrous colour- 
ing of the humming-bird, in the gay innocence of children, in a thousand 
thiags fresh from the master’s hand, I have seen, as you may yourself, 
such beauty as is attributed to these little beings; and by those who 
have seen them, too—by those who should know—by the very one who 
told me the story of Myra’a Wish. This fairy had wings—on that I must 
insist—or how could she have flown hither and thither? She wore a tall 
cap ; she bore a little wand or sceptre in her hand ; and she had so plea- 
sant and good-humoured a little face, that Myra, after her first surprise, 
was no more startled than ifa bird was standing at her window, although 
she kaew her visitor was one of the good people. 

‘“* And what is the matter, Myra?” said she—in a small voice, to be 
sure, but quite distinctly, and in as friendly a way as if she had been a 
neighbour pausing to make her greeting. 

“It is nothing, madam,” said Myra with a half-sob, and thioking 
surely she must be dreaming; but no—tick, tick, tick, tick! went 
steadily the old clock at the stair head. She could see a great big beetle- 
fiy droning past her window at the very moment, and could feel that the 
tears were still ranning over her hot cheeks. 

“Nothing! O fie!” said the little visitor quite sharply. 

“ The sun was hot, and my head ached,” said Myra—telling the trath, 
you see, but not quite all. 

“I have been by many maidens’ pillows,” said the spirit, “ and 
they dreamed of their loves, and smiled ; but you, yeu dream of Carl, 
and weep.” 

Certainly she was a knowing fairy! There was no use in trying to 
hide anything from her; you might have told that from her little, comi- 
cal, sly face, as she perched herself on the foot of Myra’s bed. 

“© good little madam,” cried she, with a fresh burst of tears, “I pray 
you to forgive me, but I cannot help it : I love him so much ; and I have 
but now found out that he cannot care for me.”’ 

“Ho! ho!” says Mrs. Fairy ; “and, pray, why not?’ But she knew 
all the time as well as you do. 

“ T have no right to think of him,” said Myra mournfully. “I would 
I were dead, when he returns ; for then would he remember me as ever 
beautiful ; but now, when he sees me, he will hate me. Oh, he will hate 
me, and take delight in Thekla’s fairness!” 

“Myra Answeck,”’ said the fairy with as much sternness as if she had 
been a giantess seventeen feet bigh, 1 am ashamed of you to cry for such 
a toy. Hast thou not a good name and health, dear friends, and food 
and raiment? Beauty is a great gift, but a dangerous one, my daughter : 
it is ever the brightest flower ‘that is plucked, and the gayest butterfly 
the child pursues; and in a century of years or so, which will be the 
fairest, Thekla or thou ?” 

But Myra still wept for her lover’s sake. 

She was aroused by the cool night-air playing upon her face, as the 
water ripples up against the bows of the boat upon the river. O wonder! 
yonder in the distance lay the village, and the farmer’s white house 
gleaming in the moonlight. Swiftly, swiftly, was she going—not walk- 
ing, not flying, but moving as the bird moves when he folds his wings to 
reach the earth ; and on before her lightly sped her spirit-guide. And 
* O whither do we go?” said Myra io a great fear. 

“Thou shalt see—thou shalt see,” said the fairy, looking back and 


nodding her little head engouragingly. “JI will but shew thee some I 
know of, and then will we return.” 

Oh, bat it was a rapid jouruey! By many a place where the hill-folk 
held their gambols ; through the forest, over the river, past the v: 
without a pause, until they came within the city-gates, and up to a 
mansion, larger than the parish-charch itself. You may be sure they did 
not knock at the door, but entered as the light enters. Myra had never 
seen such a palace before. The carpets were of velvet, and the h 
of silk ; and there were great tall mirrors in which she tried to see her- 
self, but the glass had no reflection for her, and only showed her the 
stately furniture, and the grand pictures upon the walls, and the figare 
of the white-haired man who paced sadly and slowly up and down. Wil- 
lingly would she have lingered to look round at all the splendours ; bat 
her guide passed on into a room quite as as those they had left, but 


' where the light burnt dim, and where there were the tokens of the sick- 


chamber. The sick-nurse sat in her easy-chair and slumbered, and the 
patient lay with her wasted hands outside the clothes ; but a linen cloth 
covered her face, so that it was only from her low moans Myra knew 
she was awake; for although the sufferer was coming very near the 
spirit-world, she could not see those who stood beside her, nor the tears 
that rose to Myra’s pitying eyes as she traced the emaciated helpless 
figure. As tbey looked, the sound of the chimes came througk the open 
window, and the sick-nurse arose and went to the bed. 

“It is time, mademoiselle,”’ said she, and so removed the face-cloth. 

O horror! it was worse than death, that hideous devourer of life? 

“ Kind, good nurse,” said the girl gratefully—but Myra heard no more. 
The palls closed upon t the light shone high above their heads in the 
sick room: they were upon their journey. ‘ 

“ Oh, will she recover, am? ”’ said Myra, for her good heart ached 
for this afflicted one ; but all the fairy said was, “ Health is a great gift, 
Myra ;”’ and Myra hung her head abashed. 

Into a poor quarter, where the old wooden houses were rickety and 
tumbling down, they came. The sweet summer-air did not enter with 
them, and the narrow streets rose up to shut out the broad heavens and 
the stars. Alas! to how many that dark ugly poverty shuts out a sight 
of heaven itself! This house, where now they stopped, had no need of 
bolts or bars like that they had left, for there was nothing within to tempt 
the thief, nor was there even the knocker on the door, for the only ones 
who came were Want and Misery, and they lived here as the other in- 
mates, and had but to raise the latch to enter. Up the dark crovked 
stair, which creaked not beneath their tread, they passed and into the 
topmost room. Truly Want was before them, and could not go further, 
so had settled here ; still all was decent. The floor was clean ; the stove, 
where was set a broken mag with a few poor flowers, was bri ht ; the bed 
upon the floor, where slegt peacefully a young girl, was orderly. The 
jamp was not yet extio in this apartment, but was raised to its 
highest, that the worker beside it might see better the work at which she 
toiled ; and Myra’s first thought, as she looked, was of Carl, for were they 
not the fine laced jackets of the soldiers the girl stitched? It was a brave, 
gay colouring, and the bright light upon it made quitea picture in the poor 
chamber. This workwoman, thus struggling for to-morrow’s bread 
through the night, might have been young or pretty, but you saw only 
her thin fingers, her pale face, and her heavy eyes. Presently she puts 
down the cloth. She is not weeping ; O no! she is too well used to it. 
It is that fine bright colour that is killing, killing slowly her sight, and 
making the smarting eyes weep for themselves; so she rests them, she 
closes them, she opens them to look attentively upon her black dress, 
which gives some relief, and then goes on again. Then Myra felt eagerly 
in her besom for her little purse with the crown-piece, that she might lay 
it down by this poor maiden ; but as she looked, the scene appeared to 
recede from her ; the sleeper and waker melted into the mass of other 
sleepers and watchers; another place arose up around her. “ Thou shalt 
see the sister of her whom we have left,” said the spirit ; but Myra’s 
heart was sad for the grief she had already witnessed, and she would fain 
have seen no more. 

Still the hot stifling air of the quarter, and the dark dingy streets; but 
the houses were finer, the streets uot silent, for there were people to and 
fro. There was the sound of music in many of the houses, and from open 
windows came now and then a great burst of laughter. They must have 
been jolly souls who lived here, surely! There was a wine-shop still 
open ia this street; for although the shutters were up, the doors swung 
backwards and forwards as the customers came and went. And now they 
were thrown back wide—a great stream of light shone upon the pave- 
ment, and a crowd struggled out into the street ; then many voices filled 
the air in foul oaths, and drunken shrieks, and mad laughter; and the 
revellers swayed to and fro, and then fell into a ring to see and cheer the 
fine sight in the centre. O shame! Two women struggling, fighting, 
scratching, and biting, like wild beasts let loose. One of these unhappy 
ones was in her first youth, younger than Myra, more beautiful t 
Thekla, Truly it was fine sport for the men to stand round and applaud 
theze tigresses, mad with blood and drink, and to watch their torn clothes, 
their bleeding faces, their disorderly hair dragged out by handfals! 
“ Oh, little madam!” cried Myra, sick and faint, ‘‘ let us go hence !—let 
me return! I have seen enough; never again will I complain !” 

“ We mast soon part, a said her guide ; “ is there no ome you 
would look at before {I bring thee back to the village?’’ And before 
Myra had time to pronounce the dear name, the fairy nodded and smiled 
good hemeneeae and flitted on ; this time very fast, for they had a long 
way to go. But it would take me longer to write of this journey, than it 
took them to make it. Faster and faster! By farms and mills—by 
churches and villages—over the table-land of great mountain-ranges, 
through fertile valleys, and above vast masses of water, heaving and 
surging, they speed ; but Myra knows no fear—she goes to see the be- 
loved one. Aud now the moon has set, and it is dark, although the dawn 
is at hand, so that Myra cannot distinguish clearly the objects that sur- 
round her as they slacken their speed. She can only see a wide plain 
covered with dark masses— indistinct, and yet distinct from the earth or 
the sky. Here and there shine lights, and now and then a voice breaks 
the stillness of the night ; but Myra’s heart has already told her they are 
the camp and the battle-tield that lie before her. Now they pass the ba 
gage waggons, and now the long line of tents—now by a great multitude 
of men and horses resting as they may—now by groups of good fellows 
sleeping, eating, drinking—now by the gréat guns drawa into pease 
and resting also until they shall thunder out their discord in the mora- 
ing. So they come to asmali knot of comrades sitting around the watch- 
fire, and talking of the morrow ; and there sits Carl, nobler, handsomer 
than ever, with his face set with the earnest resolute look of those 
who must look death in the eyes before loag. O how Myra longed 
to speak to him one word—to touch bim, to let him know that she 
stood beside him! 

“ Bah! it grows chill,” said one of them; “ for my part, I care not 
how soon the fun begins. Here, drink, brother, to the good cause, and 
the girl you love best.” 

And Garl rose and uncovered his head, as he drank the sacred toast. 
“The good God bless her ?”’ said he revereatly. “ I could have fancied 
she stood beside me but a moment sinee.” 





Then the loud roll of the drum rose from that great sea of men, and 
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the trumpets call was still ringing in Myra’s ears as it all faded under 
the dawning light, and ebe found berself again upon ber bed at home, and 
her guide pausing to bid her farewell before they parted. 

“© tell me, tell me,” cried Myra io her agony, “ will he be spared | 
Shall I see him once more? O tell me this before we part!” 

And the fairy answered : “ Cheer thee, child; Carl will return ere long eT 
and see, I grant thee likewise that which thou dost 80 earnestly desire.” | 

When Myra opened her eyes in the morning, the bright warm sun was) 
shining gaily in ; the air was full of butterflies and bees rejoicing in the 
day ; and she could bear her mother’s voice coming from the open win- 
dow of the farm-kitchen, as she talked with her servant, Was it all a 
dream—ihe sick lady, the workwomap, the revellers, and the battle field 
—or had she really travelled with the fairy through the night, and seen 
all those sights? It seemed now in the broad light impossible to believe, 
and yet it seemed all so distinct ; but, whether sleeping or waking, she 
had seen Carl, and had the little lady’s word that be would escape in the 
fight. “ And be loves me,” thought she happily, “ although I am not 
beautiful—yes. I knew that well when he spoke my name in bis heart 
as he drank to me. And then, besides, I have health ; nor need I toil for 
my bread. And O thank the good Father that he holds my hand!” 

So Myra would bave rested upon her bed all day, wondering and think- 


ing of the visions and of Carl, always Carl, bad she not heard ber mother | fa 


call loudly from the stair-foot : “ Myra! Myra, child!—wilt thou sleep 
till the sun goes down ?”? Now, Madame Answeck was one of those brisk, 
good housewives that love to rule, and must be quickly obeyed ; so her 
aughter dared not linger longer with ber pleasant thoughts, but rose 
hastily, and, without casting even a glance at her little mirror, ran be- 
low. The farmer had already finished his breakfast, and was now setting 
out to market; and Myra had to run all the way down to the garden- 
te to say: “* Good-day, my father,” before she could overtake him. 
Then he nodded in his slow, solemn way, for he had not many words, and 
stared at her, as if he was puzzled to fiad out something ; nor did he say 
anything, but turned and turned to look after her curiously, as she stood 
watching him from the gate, until the winding of the road hid him. 

There were one or two of the farm-labourers crossing the yard as she 
returned to the house, and they also opened their eyes wide, and looked 
at her strangely. 

“ What is it?” thoucht Myra. “Perhaps, in my baste, I have fastened 
up my hair awry.” But she was so light-hearted, that the next moment 
she had forgotten, and was tripping gaily into the kitchen, where Dame 
Answeck, and Margaret the maid, were busy at the household work. 
“ Why, daughter!” eaid the mother raising her head to look at her with 
surprise, and stopping herself short in her speech ; but Margaret clapped 
her bands, and cried : “ Bless me! mam’selle looks quite handsome to- 
day.” Then Myra remembered for the first time the words of the fairy 
when she said : “I grant thee likewise that which thou desirest.” But 
although she was & ing with impatience, she dared not for very shame 
run to her looking-glass, nor might she speak of the events of the night— 
as no one may mention a fairy-gift without its being recalled. All the 
time she was eating her breaktast, the dame and servant kept looking 
from their work at her wonderingly, and Myra tried to catch a glimpse 
at herself in the bright pewter-vessels around, but she could not see 
clearly ; 80, a8 soon as ebe could get from the table, she flew up to her 
bedroom and her mirror. 

O joy! The wish of her heart had been granted. Kind, good, true 

! Was ever so happy a girl! The same—yet, oh, how changed ! 
Yes, there was Myra to be sure, but no longer the Myra of yesterday— 
the eyes so much larger and darker, the complexion so delicate, and the 
bloom so rich, the mouth smaller, the whole expression down to the tips 
of her fingers radiant. Besides, she had eurely grown tall, for in the 
place where her eyes used to come in the looking-glass, her pretty chin 
‘Was now reflected. She could not take her eyes off the face she saw. She 
felt she would never be tired of gazing upon it ; and even as she looked 
—just as you may bave seen in a cathedral the sun emerging from clouds, 
and bringing out stronger and stronger each moment the glories of the 
stained windows—she too seemed every instant to shine out in her beauty 
more and more. She could bave wept ; but sbe remembered her fine 
eyes, and spared them. What would Carl cay? But che thought not so 
much of Car] as of Thekla. 

And now she was all impatience for the evening to come, that she 
might dress herself, and walk abroad upon the green to watch the neigh- 
bours’ glances, and show mademoiselle that all the beauty in the world 


wanted his own promised wife. She was not there, surely, so he bad been | 
told : be would have retraced his steps to look for the dear one elsewhere; | 
but when the villagers found him out, they raised a great shout of wel- 
come, and surrounded him in their simple delight. Myra’s heart beat fast, | 
ber cheeks flushed, she trembled in her great joy, bat she did not run to | 
greet him. A great beauty moves with dignity. , 

“ There is thy old friend, Myra Answeck,” said some ; and Carl waited 
to hear no more, but was in a moment beside her. “ Wilt thou not speak | 
to me, Monsieur Carl ?” said she proudly, as be stood transfixed, gazing | 
in silence on the strange handsome face. Theu it was as if a great blow | 
bad struck this brave soldier with the gentle heart, as if he had heard tbat | 
bis bride was no more. “ Thou, Myra!” be exclaimed ; and in his cruel | 
disappointment burst into teare. 

7 


A dim sunshine struggied through the closed blinds, a heavy weight of 


fettering the tongue. Slowly, very slowly, Myra saw around her her own 
little room, with the shadow of the leaves upon the curtain ; with the 
white drapery of her little bed hanging around, with the farmer’s wife at 


all Myra could whisper, as the tears of weakness ran down her poor white 


e. 

‘“ Hush! little one,” said the mother tenderly, casting aside her work, 
and coming with her kind, anxious face to the bedside. “‘ Thank the good 
God thou art better; the fever is gone.”’ 

“ Am I, then, ill?” said Myra wonderingly. 

“Thou hast had the fever, my daughter,” answered the good dame, 
“since the feast of St. Joho. But thou must not talk yet a while.” Then 
Myra lay for a long while in silence, holding her mother’s hand as she sat 
beside her; but by and by she said brokenly: “ Oh, tell me, my mother, is 
it alltrue? Ithought1”—— But she could say no more. 

“There! there !—be still, my child,” said the farmer’s wife. ‘To hear 
how thou hast been chattering of fairies and battle-fields, and I don’t 
know what all. Well, to be sure, young folks have queer fancies.”’ But 
she did not tell her daughter how she had been raving about her beauty. 
“ And I have some good news for thee too. Thy friend Carl bas come 
home, and a fine way he has been in about thee,” said the good woman 
with a smile, although the tears were in her eyes’ Then prayed Myra: 
“ Oh, my mother, only let me see myself; I will ask no more ;’’ so the 
dame humoured her, and brought the mirror to the sick girl. O happi- 
ness! there was the old honest plain face that Carl loved—white and 
wasted, to be sure, now, but no scornful proud beauty. Then Myra 
— folded her hands, and closed her eyes, and fell into a sweet 
sleep. 

Was it all a feverish fancy? or did some kind fairy really teach her 
during the heavy hours of her i!lness? Who can tell what are the second 
causes, by means of which God renews the heart? Not 1I,I am sure. Per- 
haps they are manifold ; perhaps they are different to different people ; 
perhaps—but no matter: in the present case, I am for the fairies, and 
I call this a fairy tale. 





COLLEGE LIFE AT GLASGOW. 


In the last days of October, just when winter is fairly settling down 
upon smoky and noisy Glasgow, when every leaf has gone (for the leaves 
go early) from the trees near it, and when fogs shorten the day at its 
beginning and its end, there begins to appear, intermingled with the 
crowd in the Trongate, and staring in at the shop-windows of Suchanan- 
street with a curiosity fresh from the country, a host of lads, varying 
in age, from decided boyhood to decided manhood, conspicuous by the 
scarlet mantle they wear. Those glaring robes have not been seen before 
since May-day—for the vacation at Glasgow College lasts from the first 
of May to about the twenty-sixth of October,—and now their appearance 
announces to the citizens that winter bas decidedly set in, the season, in 
Glasgow, of ceaseless rain, fog, and smoke ; of eager business, splendid 
hospitality, and laborious study. Tbrough the close stifling wynds or 
alleys of the High-street the word runs, that “‘ The Colley dougs have 
come back again ;” and by the time that November is a few days old, 
the college courts, which through the summer months lay still and de- 
serted, are taronged with a motley crowd of many hundreds of young 
men, students of arts, theology, medicine, and law. 

The stranger in Glasgow who has paid a visit to the noble cathedral, 





had not fallen to ber share, Certainly, when one comes suddenly to 
riches, he does not know properly how to spend them, and Myra’s whole 
thought now was to display this new treasure. She could not bear that 
her petticoat should hide her little feet, nor that her handkerchief should 
cover her white neck, nor that her sleeves should wrap up her round fair 
arms. And now, when she walked abroad, she Had enough of envy and 
admiration to satisfy any one. She knew well enough when two or three 
whispered together that they spoke of her, and were saying how well she 
looked, and wondering what had come to the Myra they bad never 
thought handsome. And Thekla!—oh, that was real triumph—to see her 
cross and sullen, and not yet knowing what to think of it all. Then the 
more mademoieelle frowned, the more Myra smiled ; she was not only ra- 
diant with good looks, but with good-bumour, and her gentle heart felt 
even pain when the fickle young men, with whom the last beauty is ever 
the fairest, began by degrees to desert her rival, and come about her. 
But one soon learns to value one’s self eufficiently. It was not long 
before Myra ceased to care for her conquests ; she now thought no one 
good enough for her, and pride took the place of good-nature. You should 
ave seen how sbe drew up her figure ; bow her lip curled haughtily ; 
how her eyes no longer smiled, but flashed defiant, scornful glances on all 
around. And when the neighbours said bow much Myra was changed, 
they meant quite as much to express all she bad lost, as what she had 
gained. Even Madame Answeck said, with a sigh, that her daughter was 
certainly altered ; and the farmer smoked his pipe moodily, but said no- 
thing. For when people are but plain, they must try to recommend them- 
selves by gentleness and many winning ways ; but great beauties often 
disdain such amiable artifices, and think their charms should command 
i ; and they are sometimes content to think rather of themselves than 
others. 
But although Myra’s head was turned by all the admiration she re- 
ceived, in heart she was always faithful to Car). 


and that she might show her gallant lover to all the village. 


St. John’s Eve bad come again. Myra had been a beauty for a whole 
ear, and by this time bad lost every look ‘of her own self. She could not 


elp smiling in her own eyes as she dressed her beautiful hair for the fes- 
= before her glass, and thougbt of the homely face it had once shown 


this. Where there is a queen there is a court ; and I promise you Myra 
had hers, and Thekla was to-day only treated with the second-rate consi- 


deration of a deposed excellency. This was a fine turning of the tables 


since the day she had crept to her bed, and wept, for her lover’s sake, 
that she was not fair ; and remembering all she had suffered in that cruel 
struggle, her heart seemed to yearn more and more for him, than it had 
for the whole year of her triumphs. Ob, when would he come? When 
would these wicked wars be over, and the blue-eyed angel Peace bring 
the dear husband home! Then she recalled all she had seen with the 
fairy on the memorable night. She wondered if the poor lady had gone 
where there is no longer suffering—if the girl still worked through the 
night with her aching - teal there was yet a hope for the fallen sister ; 
but whatever she thought of, while her admirers talked, while the music 
played, while she joined in the dance, there was always Carl with the 
voble head and the earnest look she bad seen the night before the battle. 
She pictured him in her fancy marching home with the waiving banners, 
and the gay music, and the fine clothes, and then she thought of his de- 
i astonishment when he should behold her, and how all bis com- 
es would envy him his beautiful betrothed. 

Alas! Carl was not to come back with all this grandeur, for it is not 
always your truest hero who wears the most medals upon his breast, or 
whom the people go out to cheer as he rides home in triumph. There was 
no fine procession, no music, no banuers, no bright steel arms glancing in 
the sun. His clothes were travel-soiled, his face was bronzed, his em 
coat-sleeve was buttoned across his 


into every sorrow and danger 


What were all the handsome, light-hearted maidens to this man ?—he 


She never looked in 
her gius but she smiled to think of him, and she was al! impatience until 
he should return, eo that he should see the happiness that awaited him, 


Did I say Mademoiselle Thekla was a princess at the last year’s 
feast? Well, then, I must call Mademoiselle Myra at least the queen of 


t 
broad chest—for had he not given it. 


as he would willingly have given his life, for the good cause of the be- 
loved land?—but there was in his eyes the happy look of those who 
return home. What, now, was all that weary absence— what the priva- 
tion and danger—what the weary march and the sick-bed?—he bad come 
home. Home, because the dear homely face graced it, the kind gentle 
emile that had grown up in his heart with every recollection ; because it 
held the treasure, the thought of which be bad carried about like a charm 
; the sacred woman whom he had seen in 
his memory as te prayed. So this honest soldier stood apart under the 
trees, and looked anxiously at the gay crowd for his friend ; and the 
music played, and the dancers danced, and he saw no Myra to welcome 


has probably, in returning from it, walked down the High-street, a steep 
and filthy way of tall houses, now abandoned to the poorest classes of 
the community, where dirty women in mutches, each followed by two or 
three squalid children, hold loud conversations all day long; and the 
alleys leading from which pour forth a flood of poverty, disease, and 
crime. On the left hand of the High-street, where it becomes a shade 
more respectable, a dark low-browed building, of three stories in height, 
fronts the street for two or three huadred yards. That is Glasgow Col- 
lege, or the University of Glasgow ; for here, as also at Edinburgh, the 
University consists of a single College. The first gateway at which we 
arrive opens into a dull-looking court, inhabited by the professors, eight 
or tea of whom have houses here. Further down, a low archway, which 
is the main entrance to the buildiag, admits to two or three quadrangles, 
occupied by the various class-rooms. There is something impressive in 
the sudden transition from one of the most crowded and noisy streets of 
the city, to the calm and stillness of the College courts. The first court 
we enter is a small one, surrounded by buildings of a dark and venerable 
aspect. A fine antique staircase of massive stone leads to the Faculty 
Hall, or Senate-House ; and a spire of considerable height surmounts a 
vaulted archway leading to the second court. This court is much larger 
than the one next the street, and with its turrets and wiading staircases, 
narrow windows and high-pitched roofs, would quite come up to our 
ideas of academic architecture ; but unbappily, some years since one side 
of this venerable quadrangle was pulled down, and a large building in 
the Grecian style erected in its place, which, like a pert interloper, con- 
trasts mosts disagreeably with the remainder of the old monastic pile. 
Passing out of this court by another vaulted passage, we enter an open 
square, to the right of which is the University library, and at some little 
distance an elegant Doric temple, which is greatly admired by those who 
(unlike ourselves) prefer Grecian to Gothic architecture. This is the 
Hunterian Museum, and contains a valuable collection of subjects in na- 
tural history aud anatomy, bequeathed by the eminent surgeon whose 
name it bears. Beyond this building, the College gardens stretch away 
to a considerable distance. The ground is undulating—there are many 
trees, and what was once a pleasant country stream fiows through the 
gardens ; but Glaegow factories and Glasgow smoke have quite spoiled 
what must have been a delightful retreat from the dust and glare of the 
city. The trees are now quite blackened, the stream (hight the Molen- 


the College gardens. There are no evergreens nor flowers; and the stu- 


the western outskirts of Glasgow. 
Let us suppose that the young student, brought from the country by 


cool seat of polished birch, without a trace of cushion ; and the last 


of entering the class is completed by Pay 
in almost every class is three guineas. 








| 
| 


weakness weighing down the hands, banging upon the languid eyelids, 


her sewing as she watched beside her child. And “Ob, my mother!” was | 


dinar Burn) became so Offensive that it was found necessary to arch it 
over, and drifts of stifling and noisome smoke trail slowly ail day over 


dents generaily prefer to bake their “ constitutional” in the purer air of 


parent or guardian, has come to town to enter upon his university ca- 
reer, The order in which the classes are taken is as follows: first year, 
Latinjand Greek ; second, Logic and Greek ; third, Moral Philosophy 
and Mathematics; fourth, Natural Philosophy. The classes must be at- 
tended in this order by those students who intend taking their degree, 
or going into the church ; but any person may attend any class upon 
signing a declaration to the effect that he is not studying for the church. 
Practically, the classes are almost invariably attended in the order, which 
has been mentioned, which is called the College curriculum. For seve- 
ral days before the classes open, the professors remain in their houses, 
that studepts may call upon them to enter their class. Our young friend 
and bis governor call upon the professor whose class is to be entered. 
They find him seated in his study, a low roofed chamber of small dimen- 
sions, but abundantly provided with the comforts which beseem a seden- 
tary and studious life. There is the writing-table at which to sit ; by the 
window, the desk at which to write or read while standing ; there is the 


easy-chair, where borse-hair and morocco have done their utmost, to re- 
ceive the weary man of learning in the day's last luxurious hour or 
leisure. The professor is seated at his table, fresh and hearty from his 
six months’ holiday, brown from his shooting-box in the Highlands, of 
his ramble over the Continent, or his pretty villa in the sweetest nook of 
the beautiful Frith of Clyde. Tbree or four lads who have come to enter 
the class, fidget uneasily on their chairs, with awe-struck faces. The pro- 
fessor may perhaps, for his guidance, make some inquiry as te the pre- 
Vious acquirements of the student, but there is no preliminary test ap- 
plied to ascertain the student’s fitness for entering college. The ceremony 

ing the professor his fee, which 
n return, the professor gives the 
student a ticket of admission to the clase-room ; on which, at the end of 
the session, he writes @ certificate of the studeni’s having attended bis 
class, The more civilized students take care to have the exact amount 
of the fee prepared beforehand, which they place on the professor’s table, 


transaction as much as may be. Others hand their money to the profes- 
sor, and demand the change in regular shop fashion. It is amusing to 
remark the demeanour of the different professors in taking their three 
guineas. Some are dignifiedly unconscious of the sum received, and 
although a sharp glance may ascertain that the amount is there, no 
remark is made. Others take up the money, count it over, and 
pocket it with a bow, saying, “ Thank you, sir ; much obliged to you, 
sir.” 

And what a strange mixed company the thirteen or fourteen hundred 

students of Glasgow College make up! Boys of eleven or twelve years 
old (Thomas Campbell entered at the latter age) ; men with grey hair, 
up to the age of filty er siaty ; great stout fellows from the plough; men 
in considerable number from the north of Ireland ; lads from counting- 
houses in town, who wish to improve their minds by a session at the logic 
class ; English dissenters, excluded from the Universities ef Eagland, who 
have come down to the enlightened country where a Turk or a Bhuddist 
may graduate if he will ; young men with high scholarship from the best 
public schools ; and others not knowing a letter of Greek and hardly a 
word of Latin. Mr. Lockhart (late of the Quarter/y Review), says with 
truth that, “ the greater part of the students attending the Scotch co}- 
leges, consist of persons whose situation in life, had they been born in 
England, must have left them no chance of being able to sbare the ad- 
vantages of an academical education.” ‘Any young man who can 
afford to wear a decent coat, and live ina garret upon porridge or her- 
rings, may, if he pleases, come to Edinburgh, and pass through his aca- 
demical career just as creditably as is required or expected.” And, in 
consequence of all this, * the Universities of Scotland educate, ia propor- 
tion to the size and wealth of the two countries, twenty times a larger 
number than those of Eogland educate.”’* 
Let us imagine our student now fairly entered upon his work. In com- 
pany with two or three hundred of the newest and brightest gowns, he 
has, no doubt, attended the ceremony of commencement in the Common 
Hal), and listened to many good advices from the excellent Principal, 
who yearly begs those possessors of rosy cheeks and merry eyes to remem- 
ber they are “ no longer schoolboys ;” a request invariably received with 
loud applause. The bustle of the first start over, the student has falleninto 
the regular order of his work. The Latia and Greek classes he finds are 
very much like classes at school, the main difference being that they are 
attended by larger numbers, and accordingly that each studen: is but 
rarely called on for examination. When a student is “ called,’’ he con- 
strues five or six lines; the professor then puts a number of questions 
upon what has been read. Should the student anewer them all correct! . 
his companions geverally ruff or applaud him as be sitsdown. Should 
he fail to answer any question, the professor asks if any one in the same 
bench can answer it. If no one can, he next names the numbers of the 
various benches one after another, and the students in each have then an 
opportunity of making their knowledge and application apparent to their 
fellow-students ; by whom, at the end of the session, the class prizes are 
voted. Lockhart says with justice of the Scotch professors of Latin and 
Greek, that 

“The nature of the duties they perform of course redaces them to something 
guite different from what we (in England) should understand by the name they 
bear. They are not employed in assisting young men to study, with greater 
facility or advantage, the poets, the historians, or the philosophers of antiqui- 
ty ; nay, it can scarcely be said, in any proper meaning of the term, that they 
are employed in teaching the principles of language. They are schoolmasters 
in the strictest sense of the word ; for their time is spent in laying the very 
lowest part of the foundation on which a superstructure of learning must be 
reared. A profound and accomplished scholar may at times be found discharg- 
ing these duties ; but most assuredly there is no need either of depth or ele- 
gance to enable him to discharge them as well as the occasion requires.” 

The complaints of Professor Blackie, of the Greek Chair at Edinburgh 
(which lately formed the subject of an article in this magazine,) prove 
what indeed needs no proof to any one acquainted with the Universities 
of Scotland, that no improvement has taken place iu the thirty-seven 
years since Lockhart thus wrote. Greek professors are still expected to 
begin with the alphabet. The truth is, that while things remaia as at 
present, a good energetic teacher from a public school would make a 
better Latin or Greek professor, than a man of fine scholarsbip. . Fancy 
Mr. Blackie patiently listening to a dunce blundering through oe to! 
Or think of assigning the task of grounding a ploughman in the inflec- 
ticns of upto, to the gentle and refiued Mr. Lushington of Glasgow! We 
do not think that Mr. ‘fennyson was exactly sketching the characteristics 
of the right man for such work, when he wrote of Lushington thus :— 

And thou art worthy ; full of power ; 
As gentle ; liberal-minded, great, 
Consistent ; wearing all that weight 

Of learning lightly like a flower. 


It is the old story of “ cutting blocks with a razor ;”’ it is like setting 
the winner of the Derby to pulladray. And so long as the work re- 
mains what it is, we believe it would be better and far more cheerfully 
done by machinery a good deal more rough and ready. 

The students attending the Latin class may number about 250; but 
the class is taught in two separate divisions. The Greek class (which 
meets in three divisions) has about 300 students ; when Sir Daniel Sand- 
ford was professor, it sometimes numbered 500. The Logic class has 
from 150 to 180 students, the Moral Philosophy, 100 to 120, the Natural 
Philosopby, 70 to 90. 

It is a curious thing to witness the beginning of a working day at 
Glasgow College. We must, to do so, rise at six A. M. in a dark winter 
morning ; for if we live in the habitable part of the town, we have a walk 
of half-an-hour to get over before the classes meet. Through darkness and 
sleet we make our way to the College, which we reach, say at twenty 
minutes past seven A. M. A crowd of students, oldand young, wrapped 
in the red mantles, shivering and sleepy, is pouriog ia at the low arch- 
way already mentioned. The lights shining through the little windows 
point out the class rooms which are now to be occupied. At the door of 
each stands an unshaven servant, in whose vicinity a fragrance as of 
whisky pervades the air. The servants are always shabby aad generally 
dirty ; not unfrequently draok.. They wear no livery of any kind. By 
long intercourse with many generations of students, they have acquired 
the power of receiving and retarning any amount of“ chaff.” At length 
& miserable tinkling is beard from the steeple ; the students pour into 
the class-rooms, and arrange themselves in benches, like the pews of a 
church. A low pulpit is occupied by the professor. The business of the 
day is commenced by a short prayer—the opening prayers of Mr. Bucha- 
nan, the Professor of Logic, are marvels of beauty. After prayer, a stu- 
dent, placed in a subsidiary pulpit, calls over the names of the students, 
who severally signify their presence by saying ddsum. The work of the 
claes then goes on till the hour is finished. An hour is the invariable 
period for which the class remains. The Latin and Greek classes meet 
at the early hour we have mentioned ; and, — to say, it is at this 
unseasonable time that the eloquent Professor of Moral Philosopby lec- 
tures. It is a remarkable proof of his power, that he is able to touch 
aud excite such a wretchedly cold and sleepy auditory. The applause 
which generally attends his lectures, makes the bouses nearest his clase- 
room the least desirable in the profeesor’s court. At half past eight many 
of the classes are in operation—as the Latin, Greek, Logic, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Theology. Though it is always an effort to be at College 
at hours so early, still the arrangement soon comes to be liked by both 
professors aud students. By half-past nine the hardest of the day’s work 
is over ; and thus these early morning hours, which otherwise would 
probably be turned to little account, save the more valuable hours of the 
morning and afternoon. “ 

Each of the Philosophy Classes meets two hoursa day. The morning 
hour is occupied by a lecture ; and an hour later in the day is given to 
the examination of the students on the lectures they have heard, and to 
hearing them read eseays on the subjects under consideration. Thus 
Scotch students have the pen in their hand from the very commence- 
ment of their course ; and the same system is kept up to the close of even 
the long course of eight years for the church. A very large proportion 
of young men thus acquire no inconsiderable command of that noble in- 
strument, the English language ; which is very seldom written with ease 
and accuracy, except as the result of long-continued practice. The lec- 
tures read are verbatim the same, session after session, so that a Scotch 
Professor of Philosophy, with his two hours a day of work, and bis six 
months’ holiday in the pleasantest part of the year, has (once his course 
of lecture is written) a very comfortable place of it. é 

The present Professor of Latin (or Humanity, as it is called) is Mr. 
Ramsay, a graduate of Cambridge, and the author of the work ou * Ro- 
man Antiquities” in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Mr. Lashing- 
ton is the Professor of Greek, having succeeded Daniel Sandford ia 183 ° 
He was the firet Grecian of his time at Cambridge, and is a most amiable 
and accomplished gentleman. The Chair of Logic has been filled by 
Mr. Buchanan for twenty-nine years. There is no more admirable at 
fessor in the University. Many a young man bas dated bis intellectus 

birth to the period of his attendance on the Logic class at Glasgow. on 
Buchanan is a clergyman of the Scotch church, but resigned his Pee steal 
his appointment to the chair. There is sometbing in bis sharp, critico” 











and which he receives without remark, thus softening the mercantile 


* Peter’s Letters to his Kins folk. 
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ery indicative of bis character. Dr. Fleming is the Professor of | 
Moral Pitlocophy : he, too, was a parish clergyman before his appoint- | 
ment. He is a man of vast information in every department of metapby- | 
sical philosophy, and is, perhaps, not surpassed in eloquence by any man | 
in Scotland. He is a heavy-looking man when in repose, bat when aul- | 
mated, brightens up wonderfully. The intensity with which be bimeelf | 
feels, gives him a preat power in moving the feelings of his hearers. Mr. | 
Thomson, a few years since second Wrangler and first Smith’s Prizeman, | 
is the Professor of Natural Philosophy. He took a leading part in the 
proceedings of the British Association at its meetings in Glasgow last | 
autumn ; and be is, we believe, one of the first mathematicians of the | 
day. 

Xt the end of three years, students may take the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, on paesing an examination in Classics, Logic, and Moral Philo- 
sopby. At the end of four years, on passing a further examination in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, they may take their Master’s de- 

Few students comparatively graduate. It is not necessary in 
order to enter the church; and not many young men are willing to un- 
dertake no inconsiderable amount of study to attain an honour which, in 
Scotland, brings with it no advantage whatever. And even the small 
fee, of fromthree to five guineas, which is paid at graduation, is a serious 
consideration to most Scotch students. A university education in 
Scotland comes far down in the social scale; and while at the uni- 
versities of England the great majority of the young men are the sons 
of gentlemen, in Scotland the vast preponderance consists of eons of far- 
mers, tradesmen, and working men; and of poor lads, witbout relations 
or friends, straggling on amid unheard of-difficulties and privations. No 
one can look round the benches of any class-room in Scotland, without 
being struck by the barsh features and coarse attire of most the young 
men ; no one can converse with nine out of ten of them, without being 
struck by their vulgar accent and manner. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review perhaps epeaks somewhat severely when he alludes to “ those tag- 
rag and bob-tail concerns of the Scotch Universities :” but there is harsh 
truth in Lockhart’s remarks, that— 

“ A person whose eyes had been accustomed only to such places as the 
schools of Oxford, would certainly be very much struck with the prima facie 
mean condition of the majority of the students assembled at the pralections 
of these Edinburgh [and Glasgow] professors. Here and there one sees some 
small scattered remnant of the great flock of dandies, trying to keep each other 
in countenance, in a corner of the class-room ; but these only heighten, by the 
contrast of their presence, the general effect of the slovenly and dirty mass 
which on every side surrounds them with its contaminating atmosphere.’’— 
(Peter's Letters.) 

Yet ability is given by nature with little regard to social position : 
many of those rough specimens of humanity possess no ordinary talent ; 
many will take on polish wonderfully, before they pass from college to 
life: and there is really a deep pathos in the story of toil, privation, and 
resolution, which is the story of a f a Glasgow student’s college days. 

There are, of course, young men of good families at Glasgow College ; 

there are students who wear all-round collars of extreme stiffaess, who 
walk down to their classes from the aristocratic districts of Blythswood- 
square and Woodside-terrace ; who are in much request at evening par- 
ties, and who strut in the afternoon in the Sauchyhall-road, the fashion- 
able promenade of Glasgow. But most of the students live in very plain 
lodgings, in various parts of the town, and know no more of Glasgow so- 
ciety than if they were living in the Sandwich Islande. There are some 
streets near the College, consisting of tall houses divided into flats, in 
which great numbers of students dwell. The life of almost all is one of 
struggle and self-denial. It touches us, and that deeply, to think of poor 
lads of eighteen or nineteen, toiling on with their studies, with many a 
thought as to how they are to get food and raiment ; with all those cares 
upon their heads which are heavy enough, God knows, when they press 
upon maturer years, yet supported by the hope that at some time in the 
distant future they may get into the church at last, or even into a parish 
school. What a priocely dwelliog must a country manse seem to such ; 
what an inexhaustible revenue a living of three or four hundred a year! 
We have been told that many students have managed to live upon fifteen 
or twenty pounds a year. After writing this, we were almost startled on 
recurring to it; but Mr. Lockhart, a Glasgow student himself, and the 
son of a Glasgow minister, confirms us: “1 am assured,” he says, “ that 
the great majority of students here have seldom more than thirty or forty 
pounds per annum, and that very many most respectable students con- 
trive to do with little more than half so much money.” Our readers 
may perhaps remember the touching fact recorded in the life of Dr. Adam, 
the very eminent Rector of the High School of Edinburgh,—that when 
at College, bis dinner consisted of a penny roll ; and that to save the ex- 
— of a fire, he was accustomed to eat it as he climbed some long and 
onely stair in the Old Town, where there are houses of fourteen stories 
in height. We have heard of students from Ireland who brought with 
them a bag of scunes, or cakes of oatmeal, on which alone they lived ino 
some poor garret. And maby a poor family is pinching itself at home, 
to keep the clever son at College. A clergyman of the Church of Scot- 
land who published a work on Clerical Economies (a review ot which 
was one of Lockhart’s last Quarter/y articles), dedicated it “To a father 
who, on a hundred pounds a year, brought up six sons to learned pro- 
fessions, and who has often sent hia last shilling to each of them in their 
tarn, when they were at College.” The motto which Sydney Smith pro- 
posed for the Edinburgh Review. “ Tenui musam meditamur avena,” 
— We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal,” might be the motto of 
many a Glasgow student. A few years since, a poor fellow, wbose edu- 
cation was so deficient that he could not earn anything by teaching 
others, supported himself by becoming a night-watchman, and studied 
his Greek Testament by the light of the street-lamps. The Census of 
185lin Glasgow was in a great degree taken up by students, thankful 
thus to make a few shillings. We cannot refrain from making a quota- 
tion which tells a story which, to our personal knowledge is true ia scores 
of cases,—aye, in hundreds :— 

‘* My father was a poor man—a common working wright, in a little village 
not far from Glasgow. My mother and he pinched themselves blue to give me 
my education. 1 went to college when I was about fifteen years old, aud they 
sent me in cheese and vegetables, even oatmeal to make my porridge, every 
week by the carrier. I did not taste butcher’s meat three times, I believe, in 
the first three years I was a student. But then I began to do something for 
myself. I got a little private teaching, and by degrees ceased to be a burden 
on the ed ogg Step by step I wrought on, till [ became tutor in a gentle- 
man’s family. Then I was licensed, and I remained a preacher for twenty 
years,—sometimes living in a family, sometimes teaching from house to house, 
and latterly I had a school of my own in Glasgow. I was forty years old and 
upwards ere I got the kirk, Mr. Wald ; and my dear parents never lived to see 
me in it.”—History of Matihew Wald. 

Not less true and not less touching is another passage from the same 
masterly pen :— 

“Tf I was poor, I had no objections to living poorly. After attending classe: 
and hospitals from daybreak > sunset, I ssubinted wget with a pty 


supper in one, of bread and milk,—or perhaps a mess of potatoes, with salt for 
their only sauce. A deal table, a half-broken chair, and a straw pallet, were 
all the furniture I had about me ; and very rarely did I indulge myself with a 
fire. But I could wrap a blanket over my legs, trim my lamp, and plunge into 


the world of books, and forget everythiug.” 

There is not a whit of exaggeration in Sir Walter Scott’s description 
of the early struggles of Dominie Sampson. And we confess we cannot 
read without emotion the description in Matthew Wald, of the poor tu- 


tor, going for his evening’s work with bis pupils, to the house of some 


wealthy burgess, and being saluted in his lobby “ with the amiable fra- 


grance of soup, roast meat, ram-punch, and the like dainties,” himself 
just from bis spare mess of potatoes and salt. Ah, there is much pathos 


about the daily life of the poor students of Glasgow! Let no one indulge 
in the heartless sneer at the poor fellow’s threadbare coat, bis whity- 
brown paper, his linen so coarse that it looks like sail-cloth, his patched 
boots, and his worn anxious face. God bless him, and help him, say we! 
Speak kiudly to him, dandified young student ; deal gently with him, 
gtave professor ; his heart is very likely so fu.| already that it will al- 
most break with one drop more. He is the hope and pride, and the anx- 


ious care, too, of some poor family far away, whose members are grind- 


ing themselves down to life’s last necessaries to give him advantages 
which (sad that in the nature of things it must be) will, when obtained, 
draw a line of separation between him and themselves, They will make 
him, perhaps, the scholar and the gentleman, but all this will only serve 
to introduce him into a world of which they know nothing. They may 
be proud of him still, when he gets a kirk at last ; but he will perhaps 
marry a lady, and then they will hardly ever see him, and it will be with 


@ vague, blank feeling of di i 
parents—it may be, | ~§ a sappointment when they do. And the old 


one in the last days of life, with the single re- 


each University is never without a eprinkling of lads who would have 

made excellent ploughmen, or schoolmasters, or mechanics, but whose 

whole future life must be blasted by the unfortunate fact th«t nothing 

would serve themselves or their relations but that they must iry to get 
into the church. We have known of poor deformed creatures who toiled | 
and starved on year after year, hopiog, witha despairing earnestness that 

in some cases settled down into monomania, that they might yet pass the 

Presbytery, and be presented to a living. It is a very painful daty which 

the Presbyteries have sometimes to perform, ia rejecting applicants for 

orders who are maaifestly unfit, yet whose rejection crushes the cherisb- | 
ed hopes and fuils the utmost endeavours of a poor family for many 
years. We believe that such a case has been as that such a persoa has 
come up for examination five or six successive times at intervals of a year 
or two, before abandoning the hope of passing. P 

We bave heard of a case in which a grown-up map, on being told by 
the Moderator or President of the Presbytery that he “was recommended 

still farther to prosecate bis studies,” the mild formula by which rejection 

is conveyed, dropped senseless on the floor of the court, and lay for long 

as dead. We know of a case in which a person, in like manner rejected, 

had to be conveyed to a place of restraint, a wild raving maniac. The 

dogged energy and determination of the Scottish character can bear a 

man through almost anything so long as hope remains, but when the last 

hope breaks down, we believe that the firm Scottish heart may be roused 

- a frenzy of despair as keen as ever stirred in the hot blood of the tro- 

pics. 

Those students who are poor and who possess fair scholarship, very gen- 

erally maintain themselves by private teaching. They instruct lads in 

the junior classes, hastening from house to bouse in the evenings, and 

usually remaining one hour with each pupil. The fee for such attendance 

isa guiueaa month. We find it mentioned in the Life of James Halley, 

one of the most distinguished of Glasgow students in recent years, that 

duriog the period ia which he made his reputation, “ his principal source 

of maintenance was; the product of his own exertion as a private tutor. 

A very considerable portion of his time—always four, and sometimes five, 

hours a day—was taken upinthis way. This very materially enhances 

his merit in maintaining so high a position inall the classes.” Campbell 

(Pleasures of Hope), writing of a period when he was just eighteen years 

old, records that “after my retarn from Mull, I sapported myself daring 

the winter by private tuition.” We have kuown of students who made a 

respectable figure in their classes, who were engaged in teaching for six, 

eight, or ten hoursaday. There are a great many exhibitions, or Bur- 

saries, as they are called, which are intended to aid deserving students. 

These vary in amount from three or four pounds ayearaptoforty. But, 

unbappily, hardly any of them are open to competition, and they are 

almost systematically given to those students who least need them and 

least deserve them. 

On the whole, looking at the way in which Glasgow students generally 

do live, and the way in which they may live, we must admit that it was 

not without reason that the old Glasgow merchant in Cyril Thornton 

boasted of the accessibility of a Scotch University education :— 

‘So ye’ve come down here to be a colleaginer. It's a lang gait to gang for 
learning. But after a’,1 am no sure that you could ha’e done better. Oar col- 
leges here are no bund down like yours in the south, by a wheen auld and fiz- 
zionless rules, and we dinna say to ilka student, either bring three hundred 
pounds in your pouch, or gang about your business. We dinna lock the door o’ 
larning, as they do at Oxford and Cambridge, and shut out a’ that canna bring 
a gouden key in their hand, but keep it on the sneck, that onybody that likes 
may open it.’-—T'o be concluded in our next. 


—_—_——>——__—_ 


THE MARKER. 


I am a billiard-marker in the Quadrant. If a man can say a bitterer 
thing than that of another, I shall be obliged to him if he will mention 
it,a3s I shall then have a higher opinion of my profession than before. 
Everybody else seems to be making capital of their experiences, and why 
should notI? I see a great deal of what is called life, up in this second 
storey, and why sbould I not describe it? I am sure 1 bave plenty of 
epare time. I bave been here long enough to become unconscious of the 
roar of foot and wheel that rises from the street below; neither is there 
anything in the apartment itself to distract my attention much ; no litera- 
ture, save an illustrated edition of Allsop’s advertisements hung all round 
the walls, and a statement—which I know to be a lie—in seven colours, 
about the best cigars in London ; no pictures, besides a representation of 





lar pastime. They would win the last half-crown of the player before 
them, although they kaew the loss would iosure his immediate suicide. 
They would remark, after he had drowned himself, that he had only taken 
to the water. From the prosecution of this game for eight hours daily, 
their view of life bas been formed ; it is one gigantic pool to them where- 
in every man’s haod is agalust the other’s, and the misfortune of one makes 
all the rest happy. Each has a little sort of coffin, locked, which holds 
his particular cue, He looks along this weapon carefully, to make cer- 
tain of its straightness, rubs the thin end with scouring: paper, and chalks 
the top with his owa private chalk, of which he carries a piece about 
with bim, ia his waistcoat-pocket, everywhere. From the time when I 
bave given out the balls to the last stroke which wivs, or divides the 


pool, these men maiutaio an almost unbroken silence. No judge in deli- 


| very of a death doom, no priest in the celebration of religious rites, could 


be graver or more solemn than they.. “My, blue on yellow, brown 
your player,” or “ Red on white, yellow in band,” break forth amidet 
the bush, like minute-guns during a burial at sea; the click of the balla, 
the whiz when one is forced into a pocket, are the only other sounds. 
Many of our visitors in the mid-day ask for lunch, which is invariably 
toasted cheese ; bat, these night-birds, with the exception of a little beer 
and tobacco-smoke, suffer nothing to pass their lips. Sometimes, amidst 
those solemn scoundrels there appears a jovial face—a naval man om 
leave, perhaps, or somebody who is really a Jittle screwed, and creates 
@ disturbance : laughing and singing, putting the best off their play, 
and endangering the wariest by his mad strokes. Mr. Crimp looks on 
those occasions, as though, being hungry, some one had come between 
him and his dinner ; and I observe his lips to move silently—I do not 
think in prayer. There is a pretty constant attendant here, a Mr. Scur- 
vy, who is, I know, his especial aversion. This gentleman comes for 
no earthly purpose but to amuse himself, and with his epirits always 
at high pressure. He makes puns, and uses ready-made puns, about 
everything connected with the game. He is come, he states, om entrance, - 
“To plunge in the quiet pool.” ‘Consider yourself, Captain,” said he, 
yesterday, while be held that instrament over Mr. Crimp, “under a 
rest.” ‘No rest for the guilty,” is his quotation whenever that is 
called for. He calls the cues that have lost their top-leathers, “ ex-cues.” 
You can imagine what a range such a man finds in “stars” and 
“ lives ;”” how the church and the army are each laid under contribution 
for his remarks on “ cannons ;” how “ misses” and “ kisses” are remark- 
ed upon. If the red ball is kissed, he remarks, on each occasion, “No 
wonder she blushes.”’ And all this waggishness of his is the more cre- 
ditable, insomuch as he might just as well whisper it into one of the 
pockets, as impart it to his company with any -hope whatever of ap- 
preciation. He does not want that; it is merely that he has an exu- 
berance of merriment, and must let it off somehow: which is to the 
others generally an awful crime, and beyond their experience. Mr. 
Scurvy gives me a shilling now and then, as do many of the earlier 
visitors. I have my rewards from Mr. Crimp; and I am not besides, 
ill paid. It is not of the hardships of my profession that I have to 
complain, (though I am up always until three in the morning, with 
the thermometer for the last six hours at about eighty,) so much as of 
its unsocial character ; nobody trusts me; nobody interests himself in 
me in the léast, or considers me as anything beyond a pertpsene conve- 
nience for getting at your ball when it is out of reach Nobody ever 
gets familiar with me, except Mr. Crimp, and I am the dumb witness, 
daily, of innumerable frauds. 

I know the real skill of every player to a hair, and how much he con- 
ceals of it. I think I may say, from long habit of observation, that I 
know the characters of nine-tenths of the men who enter this room; and 
if I do, some of them are exceedingly bad characters. The calm dead 
hand at a hazard, whom notbing disturbs from bis aim; the man who 
plays for a stroke only when it is a certainty, preferring his own safety 
to his foe’s danger ; the hard hitter, feom whom no player is secure; the 
man who is always calliog his own strokes flakes ; the man who is always 
calling other people’s; and the poor fellow who is for ever under the 
cusbion. My world, which is not a small one, is mapped out for me, with 
all its different races, upon this table ; for I stand apart and mark many 
things beside the score. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH.* 


Geology is the natural histery of the earth. It teaches us the present 
state and form of the earth, the distribution of land and water, the height 








Mr. Kentfield, which I hope for that gentleman’s sake is not a correct one, 
He has one or both of his hips out, and is striking a ball in one direction 
while his eyes are steadily fixed in another. Of furniture, there is an im- 
mense oblong table with a white sheet upon it, one ricketty chair, high- 
cushiened forms around the room, a rack for the public cues, two painted 
boards for marking at pool or billiards, a lacifer-match box over the 
mantel-piece, and spittoons. The atmosphere is at all times chalky. In 
the evening, cigars and beer and gas make continually their fresh and 
fresh exbalations, but in the morning their combined aroma is stale. I 
feel when I first come ia as if I were drinking the beer that has been left 
all night in the glasses, and endeavouring to smoke the scattered ends of 
the cigars. I sit upon the rickety chair with the rest in my hand, and my 
head beneath the marking board— sometimes for hours—waiting for people 
tocome. I arrive about twelve o’clock, and there is rarely any one to 
play before the afternoon. Yes, there is one person—Mr. Crimp I call 
him, avd everybody calls him, aud he calls himself, Captain Crimp, but I 
pow exhibit him in plain deal without that varnish of bis own applying. 
His step is not a careless one, but he whistles a jovial tune as he comes 
up-stairs, until he fiads I am alone, when he leaves off at once, ungrace- 
fully ; first, however, he looks ia the cup-board where the wash-hand 
stand is kept, remarking, ‘‘O!” regulariy any morning, as though he 
did it by mistake ; and finding nobody there, he proceeds to business. 
Mr. Crimp assists me with his own scrupulously-ciean hands in remov- 
ing the white cloth, and immediately becomes my pupil. I have taught 
him several skilful strokes at different times, which his admiration for the 
science of the game leads him to reward me for, quite munificently. Curi- 
ously enough, there is also an understood condition that I should say 
nothing about this. Later in the day, and when the company has arrived, 
it often happens that he will get a little money on, and accomplish those 
feats himself. A certain winning hazard in a corner pocket, which ap- 


last. 
but it will have its uses for the Captain, I have no doubt. His interest in 
the game extends even to the condition of the table itself. 


the right hand middle pocket, for choice, to play at—it draws. 
lesson commonly lasts about an hour, unless we are interrupted. 


would languages or dancing ; but he will never do much at it. 


in all situations of life not a little useful. 


venience of play, discloses some new wonder. 


pears particularly simple, I am now instructing bim to miss—so that his 
ball may go round all the cushions and perform its original mission at 
It seems a round-about method enough of accomplishing its object, 


He knows 
how the elastic sides are affected by a change of weather, and he prefers 
Our 
I have 
another occasional pupil in young Mr. Tavish. He learns billiards as he 
His atti- 
tudes, however, are after the very best models ; and, when he has made a 
fluke, he can look as if he intended it better than any man—a property 
Mr. Tavish is the pink of fash- 
ionable perfection ; and, with every garment which he takes off for con- 
Two buckles, besides 
ribands and an India-rabber band, are employed in fastening his waist- 
coat ; his worked suspenders, have a hundred loops; his miraculous collar 


and shape of the former, the depth and form of the bed of the latter ; 
and describes to us the pature and the distribution of the animals and 
plants which inbabit both, It examines the structure of the solid crust 
of the earth, and investigates the history of the processes by which that 
structure has been produced ; in doing this, it teaches us what have heen 
the past states of the surface of our planet, shows us what differences 
there have been formerly in the shape and distribution of land and water, 
and what other races of animals and plants have formerly inhabited 
them. 

The first step, theu, is to examine the earth as it at present exists. 

In this examination, we should at first, perhaps, be strack by the irre- 
gularity and afterwards by the symmetry of its parts; first, by the evi- 
dences of the immobility and uachangeableness ; afterwards, by these of 
instability and change. 

When we were first lost within the recesses of a great mountain range, 
all would seem confusion and disorder ; when we had thoroughly explored 
and laid down upon the map the whole chain to which it belonged, we 
should be struck by the straightness of its direction, the parallelism and 
the order of its parts. Wandering at first over the apparently illimitable 
expanses of a great plain, we should fail to perceive that it was but a 
succession of graduated slopes, all so arranged and disposed as to pour 
their waters into one common central artery, emptying into the sea by 
one common mouth. When, however, we had found this symmetry of ex- 
ternal form universal over the whole globe, we should be led to st 
that it depended on some symmetrical internal structure, produ by 
some generally acting cause or combination of causes, 

In most parts of the earth so little change takes place in the shape of 
the ground about us, during any of our lives, that we are naturally led 
to believe that no change at all occurs except such as is produced by the 
hand of man. Still, when we reflect that every shower of rain muddies 
the brooks and swells the rivers, we should perceive that whenever there 
is running water, there is a mechanical power ceaselessly at work, always 
carrying pebbles, sand and mud, as the case may be, from higher to lower 
levels, and at last delivering them into the sea. Every bank of sand or 
mud at the mouth of a river has been brought down from the interior of 
the couutry by the action of the running water, and far more than is now 
at the river’s mouth must have been carried off by tides and currents, 
and deposited on the bed of the ocean. 

The delta of the Nile is the waste of the ha preg and Ethiopian 
mountains, that of the Ganges and the Mississippi the debris of the Hima- 
layabs, and of the Rocky and Appalachian mountains, The turbid wa- 
ter of the Amazous has been recognized at a distance of three hundred 
miles from the land ; the finer detritus of the Andes, therefore, is sinking 
slowly in the depths of the mid Atlantic. But what takes place along 
the line of every river takes place to a greater extent along the line of 
every coast. The breakers are but as the teeth of a great circular saw 
for ever gnawing and tearing at the land. In some countries, as along the 





very various sort. 

A couple of brothers who have not met for years, and who are about to 
part, perhaps for ever—one just returned from the Crimea and the other 
on the point of starting for India. They talk of their past adventures as 


their home—for nobody minds a billiard-marker—as though they were 
quite alone. 

A father with his grown-up son will knock the balls about for half-an- 
hour, to see if he retains his ancient skill, dilating all the while on mort- 
gages, on the necessity of a rich wife, and on the young man’s allowance, 
and compressing the Chesterfield Letters into a fifty game. Now and 
then comes a parson, who looks into the cup-board, just as Mr. Crimp did, 
for fear that his diocesan should be in hiding there. 

Two University men, who are up in town for a week’s lark, but are sup- 
posed (I hear) by sanguine friends to be at college, reading at that pre- 
sent ; their talk is of the boats, the proctors, the tripos, and of the man 





taro for years of struggle, that they can say that th b b 
hardly ever see, is a parish minister at / oo oe 
after all, it might have been better bea eins va agen oy ha pe hg 
ia his parents’ lowly lot, and b 
passage to their lowly grave. 


It is sad to think that not unt i 
the part of the family as amen | all this effort and self-denial on 


ae tepeb one ticeeainn and the student at college, are found in 
is impossible that they should e 


who went to the bad. . 
| Sometimes—for I was not born into the world a billiard-marker—these 


ed his home-bred virtues | topics touch me nearly. What does it matter? Iam here; and, whether 
y his daily presence smoothed his parents’ through my own bad play, or an unlucky fluke, it is now all one; my 


mission is to mark, not moralise. . . 
After four, drop in the pool-players : five or six babitues and a few 
strangers. Some of them gentlemen, but the majority, evident legs— 


80 completely deficient in ability, that it | quiet resolute-looking fellows, with hard keea eyes; abstemious moral 
ver get on in life. The Divinity Hall of persons, with iron nerves, and perfectly heartless, who live by this particu- 


has no visible means of entrance ; his tie appears to be a thin strip of 
sticking-plaster ; his new and patent leather boots are patched at the toes 
and punctured in little holes most marvellously. I actually have observed | are known to have been gradually destroyed within the last few centu- 
him trying to look at himself in the pool board. Between two and four ries. Cliffs, fifty or sixty feet high, recede at a rate of three feet per an- 
come our chance customers, who are the most interesting to me, and of a) num along miles upon miles of coast. This vast bulk of earth is clean 


they play—of their future prospects, of their respective sweethearts, of 


north and east coasts of England, the destruction of land is so rapid as to 
be commonly marked. Whole fields, houses, churches, villag& and towns 


removed and spread somewhere in thin sheets on the bed of the English 
channel and the German Ocean, leaving no sign or indication of its for- 
mer existence, beyond the broken form of the cliff, and the heap of ruin 
now at its foot awaiting removal in its turn. Guided by such facts, we 
soon learn to leok upon all cliffs as caused by the eroding action of the 
sea, and as testifying to the destruction of land that once extended be-- 
yond them. They are, in fact, as plainly formed by the erosive action of 
the sea as the cliffs at the back or sides of a quarry are formed by the 
erosive action of the pickaxe aad the spade. 

However slight, therefore, may be the change in the form of any land 
during the life of any one generation, or even several generations of its 
human inhabitants, we must feel assured that during the last few thou- 
sand years vast accumulations of mineral! matter mast have been deposi- 
ted here and there in the bed of our present seas and oceans; and that 
— accumulations represent the spoils and the waste of our present 

ands, 

But in addition to mineral matter, merely transported as mud or sand, 
vast quantities of mineral matter have beea carried down into the sea as 
a transparent solution. All river aod spring-waters contain limestone, 
salt, gypsum, or other minerals, dissolved in the water. It has been cal- 
culated that the Rhine alone carries dowa iato the sea, every year, enough 
of dissolved lime for the formation of three huadred thousand millions of 











* “Sermons in Stones, or Scripture confrmed by Geology.” By Dominick 
M‘Causland. London: Bentley, 1856. 
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oyster shells, This dissolved lime is reproduced in a solid state on the 
bed of the sea in the shape of shells, and the bones and coverings of ani- 
and in tropica) seas in that of vast masses of coral reef, hundreds 


mals 
of miles in extent, and hundreds of feet in thickness, making masses of | are. 


solid limestone as large as Ireland or Great Britain, with thinoer and 
softer eheets of calcareous mud epread far and wide over the bottom of the 
surrounding ocean. 

However unconscious, then, man may be of the fact, there are agencies 
at work around him, everywhere and on all sides, acting unequally in 
different places, rapidly in one part, more slowly and stealthily in others 
—agencies which, if left uncounteracted, would in time steal the very 
land from underneath his feet, cut down and abrade the solid earth on 
which he treads, and bury it all beneath the waters of the sea. 

But these agencies are counteracted. Another agent is at work which, 
though in some places aiding in the lowering and degrading action which 
running water always exerts—in other places lifts again into the air that 
which once formed the bottom of the sea, or pours out on the surface of 
the earth that which was once buried deep within its wound. This agency 
is fire or heat. Great mountain masses, running along chains hundreds 
and thousands of miles in extent have been formed by the ejection either 
of molten stone or of ashes, cinders, and dust from the interior of the 
earth. The quantities of mineral matter thus raised, even during historic 
times, are far greater than would be imagined by people who confined 
their study of volcanoes to that of the little pimple Vesuvius, or even 
the larger boss of Aitna. Single eruptions have vomited forth floods of 
lava in such maes as would have epread a hundred feet in thickness from 
> amen down to Waterford on the one hand, and to Dublin on the 
other. 


Others have belched forth such volumes of ashes, that had the erup- 
tion occurred at Mount Blanc, France, Spain, and Germany would have 
had the sun darkened for three days, and Ireland and Greece would both 
at once have felt or heard the force of the explosion. Still, even such 
grand effects as these are bat transient and partial ; but there are more 
permanent ones. 

During earthquakes, great countries, with all their weight of moun- 
tains rom | all their bulk, to an unknown depth witbin the interior of the 
earth, have been lifted up at oue great heave to the amount of several 
feet ; and after slowly settling down again a little, have retained a great 

of their elevation. The coast of Chile gives us many well-attested 

ces of their action, and Mr. Darwin found the proofs of its having 

occurred many times during past years in the existence of old sea beaches 

and sea bottoms, on the flanks of the hills at various heights, up to one 
thousand two hundred feet above the sea. 

In the earthquake of January, 1855, in New Zealand, atract of land as 
large as Yorkshire was raised from one to nine feet. A little cliff, or 
scarp, bared of earth, nine feet high, was traced for ninety miles along 
the margin of the hills at the edge of the plain; and “in consequence of 
a rise of five feet of the land on the north side of Cook’s Straits, near Wel- 
lington and Port Nicholson, the tide had been almost excluded from the 
river Hutt ; while, on the north side of the same straits, where the ground 
has sunk about five feet, the tide now flows eight miles , vad up the 
river Wairau than before the earthquake.” (Report of a lecture of Sir 
C. Lyell to the Royal Institation. Literary Gazette, March 15th 1856.) 

It may reasonably be doubted whether a single earthquake of all the 
thousands recorded by Mr. Mallet or M. Perey, bas ever occurred unac- 
companied by some change, however slight, in the level of some portion 
of the land that bas been shaken. 

But it is not solely in times of earthquake and disturbance that a per- 
manent change in the level of the land is now taking place. Land is 
quietly rising, or as quietly sinking unmarked of all men, unless it happen 
on the borders of the sea. Sweden, Norway, and Lapland, north of the 
latitude of Stockholm, are undergoing a process of gentle elevation at 
the rate of five feet in a century at the North Cape, the rate diminish- 
ing as we come southwards, till in Scania it appears to be converted 
into a depression. 

The west coast of Greenland for six hundred miles is calmly sinking at 
such a rate, as that the Esquimaux avoid building even their rude buts 
at the water’s edge, since they know that, although built upon a rock, 
the rock will be eunk below the sea, before the frail but perishes. The 
posts on which the Moravian missionaries once hung their skin canoes 
upon dry land, may be seen now beneath the waters as silent evidences of 
the de on that bas occurred. 

If, then, we join to the changee caused by the external atmospheric and 
aqueous agencies, those thus produced by the eternal igneous agencies of 
our globe, we shall see that we inhabit no inert mass of brute unmoving 
matter, but rather that we tread upon the surface of a huge slowly- 
moving self-acting machine, for ever at work in modifying its own exter- 
nal form, and in producing and reproducing the complexities of its own 
internal structure. 

Allow but a sufficient time for the action of thie machinery, and we 
ehould see the possibility of every part of our present lands having been 
once under the sea ; every part of our present oceans having once been 
occupied by dry land ; every one of our present mountains having been 
once a plain ; and many at least ef our present plains having been covered 
by mountain masses that have been sheared down and pared away, and 
literally “ cast into the sea,”’ 

If we turn to the living part of nature, and examine into the bistory 
of animals and plante, we should, to our surprise, perhaps, be met with 
similarly gocd evidence of change having taken place in them in our own 
times ; and still greater changes in times that are long past. 

The level of the upper suriace of the sea and a feet above or below it, 
is the more densely inhabited part of the earth. On land the vertical 
range of living beings varies with the latitude, being greatest under the 
equator, where sometimes the very mountain sides swarm with life to a 
height of several thousand feet. Even here, however, at 15,000 feet, life 
is excluded by everlasting snow, and become more varied and more nu- 
merous in proportion as we descend upon the plains and enter the jun- 
gles near the level of the sea; while, as we pass through the temperate 
to the arctic zones, the vertical limits of Jife become narrowed, first by 
thousands, and then by hundreds of feet, all above a gradually diminish- 
ing altitude being a desert. 

neath the sea the vertical range of life is even more limited than on 
land. Fifty fathoms or 300 feet is the depth within which by far the 
seg part of marine life is included, while beyond twice that depth the 
ark abysses of the ocean are almost as void of life as the sterile summit, 
of snow-clad mountaine. 

Many animals and plants, too, both subaqueous and terrestial, are con- 
fined within particular portions of these zones of height and depth. Some 
few require a considerable altitude on land, or a considerable depth at 
sea, for their existence, 

The lateral or geographical distribution of animals and plants, again, 
is equally well marked in the sea as on the land. The sea-fish, the 
shells, the star-fish, the sea-urching on the opposite coasts of Europe or 
America—seas separated by great masses of land—are as different from 
each other, as are the land animals and plaats of Europe and America, 
lands separated from each other by a great sea. 

Similar climates in opposite hemispheree are inhabited by different, 
although representative, species of animals and plants both on land and 
under water. There was not a single species of animal,} bird or insect, 
not a siggle species of plant, tree, shrub or grass in Van Dieman’s Land 
when first visited by Tasman, the same as any British or European epecies ; 
neither was there a single fish, nor a single sbell, nor a crab, lobster, 

shrimp, star-fish, sea-urchin or polyp, identical with any to be found 
here ; however the colonists may have appended the old names to them. 
There were, indeed, cockles and oysters and limpets, but not the same 
cockles and oysters and limpets as we have at home, and the differences 
are quite sufficient to be er to everyone, when the two kinds 

lean ese beats Goon of 
ies of animals even of those s0 easily migrator 

confined within much narrower limits than - A an be ciaeheh on. 
Mr. Darwin tells us that he found ae species of birds confined to 
small islands, even in sight of each other, among the Gallapagos group. 

Now if epecies of animals and plants be confined within certain limits 
and the climate or other local circumstances become witbin those limits 
unfavourable to the life of that species, it will shortly die out and be- 
come extinct. 

If again, the domain occupied by one species be invaded by another 
hostile to it, the latter will prey upon the former until it become first 
rare and finally extinct. 

Man bas extinguished the Dodo of the Mauritius, the Norfolk Island 
parrot, and, perbaps other animals, utterly,—and he has caused other 
species, to become extinct within certain districts, as, for instance, the 
wolf, and perbaps, the beaver and others, within the British Islands. 


* Even while we write, we hear that Mowna Loa in the Sandwich Isies is 
poaring forth a molten stream sixty miles long, three miles wide, and from 
one to three hundred feet deep. 

t Two of the most remarkable animals of Tasmania, the native tiger, and the 
native devil, both carnivorous marsupials, are absolutely confined to that 


une not being found even in any part ef Australia, er any other spot on the 











Now geological investigation shows us, that there was once a time, 
when, the present lands of the globe, being much the same as we now find 
them, the animals inhabiting them were different from what they now 


Ireland, for instance, was traversed by reindeer, by bears of an extinct 
species, and by great elke. Enogland, and Europe, and Northern Asia 
were inhabited by a specie 
by an extinct species of hippo . 
as large as a horse, living in caves int 

wenas di 
terensh ; om series of ages, in the caves of Yorkshire and other places. 

During the same period, North America was inhabited by great ele- 
phantine animals called mastodons ;* South America by gigantic sloths 
and armadillos, called megatherium, mylodon, glyptodon ; India by many 
extinct species of elephants and other great animals, uniting the elephants 
and the antelopes; Australia, by large extinct species of kangaraos and 
wombats ; and New Zealand by a gigantic bird allied to the ostrich and 
the emu. In most cases, especially in the southern hemisphere, these re- 
cently extinct animals had a more or less close relationship to the most 
remarkable kind of animals now living in the quarter of the globe in 
which they are found. 

The remains of many of these animals have been found either buried 
under the stalagmities of caverns, in the mud of old dried-up lakes, or in 
the most superficial and recently deposited cleys, sands, and gravels now 
covering the face of the country. In some cases these remains are found 
associated with sea shells, showing that the present lands were then co- 
vered by the sea, or in other words stood then at a lower level than they 
do now, and thus admitted the sea to flow over what is now the low land. 

Deeper and wider research shows us yet more ; it proves to us that the 
solid rocks of which the plains, the hills, nay, even the mountains are 
themselves composed, are, in the majority of instances, relics of the sea, 
are nothing but indurated clays, muds, sands, gravels, or limestones, that 
have been deposited at the bottom of the sea, and are often crowded by, 
sometimes almost entirely made up of, the remains of animals that inha- 
bited the sea. 

Space compels us to be brief and condensed in what we have yet to say 
upon this subject. 

The crust of the earth is known to be composed of two kinds of rocks, 
igneous and aqueous. The aqueous are made up of a number of widely- 
spread but limited beds, each two or three feet thick,and varying in area 
from a few square feet to several square miles. These beds were deposit- 
ed successively, now here, now there, side by side, and one upon the 
otber. Fragments of such animals and plants as were living at the time 
of their deposition were now and then included ia these beds, and were 
mineralised or petrified along with them. ,The igneous rocks have been 
from time to time thrust in among them in a molten state, protruded 
through them and spread over them. 

The aqueous rocks have since their deposition been at various times ele- 
vated, tilted up, and set more or less completely on edge, so that even the 


o which they dragged their prey ; 
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es ofelephant, with long bair and a woolly coat ;| as room was made for them, or their presence was required by the extine- 
potamus and rhinoceros ; by bears, nearly | tion of species that had gone before. 





now as in the earliest geological periods. The land only has shifted its 


place—not once only, but many times,—in obedience to the action of 
those slowly moving causes which are now at work upon it in our own 
time, to make it change its place once more. 

The species of animale, and plants that now inbabit the Earth haye 
come into existence, slowly and gradually, one after the other, accordin 


There was a period in the history of the Earth when not one of the 


ffering from any living byena. making their dens, | present animals and plants were living, though we know the waters teemed 


with animale as they do now, because we have preserved for us the hard 
parts and coverings of hundreds of the creatures of those days. Ata 
later period, a few of the now-living animals existed, together with many 
now extinct ; while in newer and yet newer deposits, the proportion of 
living, to extinct species becomes gradually greater, till they are at length 
univereal. If we go back to the rocks where all are extinct, we still find 
the same law of gradual pregression, of gradual creation, and gradual 
extinction to prevail. Some forms are confined to a few beds, or, perhaps, 
to one single bed ; others range through many. Some species or genera 
come in gradually, being at first rare, afterwards abundant, then rare again ; 
and finally extinct. Some come in at once, as it were at a maximum, and 
disappear as suddenly. 

The periods of the existence of different species generally overlap each 
unbroken chain of creations and deaths. There bave been no sudden and 
general catastrophes by which entire populations have been at once des- 
troyed over the whole Earth—a clean sweep made, and an entirely new 
creation brought into being. 

Wherever we have the appearance of these sudden breaks, we can al- 
ways trace it to the fact of vast intervals of time having elapsed, during 
which no deposition of beds of rock took place in the district under exa- 
mination, or during which beds of rock once formed bave been destroyed 
and washed away. 

Fror the earliest geological period down to the present hour at which 
we write, the pbysical forces of water and of fire have been for ever at 
work upon the Earth, jast as they are now at work upon it ;—one un- 
broken chain of animal and vegetable life has inhabited the Earth, gradu- 
ally and stealthily coming into existence, slowly and gradually dizap- 
pearing: just as now animals and vegetables are gradually exterminated 
—just as now new species may be, from time to time, first placed upon 
the Earth.* 

Such being the truths taught us by Geology, the question naturally 
arises, how are they to be reconciled with the /iteral interpretation of 
the account of the Creation given to us in the first chapter of Genesis? 
Our own answer to that question would be that of the Reverend Baden 
Powell and other scientific and religious men, that this reconciliation is 
impossible and unnecessary. Admit all that Geology teaches us as true, 
or holds out to us as probable, to be absolutely certain fact, and all the 
great doctrines of the Christian religion, nay, all the distinctive doctrines 
of iis various sects, remain undisturbed and intact. We are compelled 


lowest and oldest set of them show their edges occasionally at the surface | already to allow of other than literal interpretations of some portions of 


of the ground. 
laborious investigation, that may all be eventually examined and de- 


It follows that by diligent search, and wide-spread and | 


the Bible ; why should we be afraid when we discover that Science—i.e., 
that Knowledge of Truth—gives us another interpretation of other por- 


scribed, and that, by little and little, we shall be able to extract from the | tions of it. Let us thankfully receive truth, whether it comes to us from 


examination of their physical character and their organic contents, the 
natural history of the crust of the earth. 

This history will be always a fragmentary one. It is a history made 
out of the examination of ruins and burat records, and ha!f-defaced in- 
scriptions and old coins. Nevertheless it is a real one as far as it goes. 
The facts of which the record is preserved cannot be invalidated by the 
e+ sane that the records of many other similar facts are irretrieva- 
bly lost. 

The history is read somewhat in this way. If there be any number of 
separate beds of earth (or rock) deposited one upon another, they must 
have been successively deposited, the divisions between the beds marking 
intervals or pauses that occurred in the deposition. The lowest are the 
oldest, and the highest the newest or youngest of the series. Suppose 
that in making excavations in a ruined city we were to find two pave- 
ments, one above another, with a deposit of several feet of earth between 
them, we should have no hesitation in assuming that we had here the re- 
cord of a great lapse of time. We should look on the lowest pavement 
as the oldest, forming part of sume very ancient building which some 
circumstances had caused to be ruined and deserted. The earth which 
covered it might be either volcanic ash, or mud, or sand, brought in by 
water. According to its nature we should attribute ita origin to volcanic 
eruption, to floods of a river, or a lake, or to an incursion of the sea. 
The second pavement would prove to us the lapse of anotber period du- 
ring which other buildings were erected and occupied, for some years at 
all events. If that were again covered with earth, we should reason 
about it as in the first case. 

Now, if we substitute “ limestone” for “ a pavement,” and think of sub- 
marine creatures as its constructors, instead of the human race—this is 
exactly what occurs co frequently in geology. The natural pavements, 
whether of limestone or other material, differ from the artificial ones in 
being much more numerous, and much more widely extended. It is the 
business of the practical geologist to trace these pavements or beds, and 
lay them down upon maps, so as to mark down their position and their 
extent, and to arrange and classify them in their natural order of occur- 
rence. 

In doing this he meets with difficulties from several sources. First of 
all they end irregularly, one in one place and one in another ; be bas 
to search for and to mark these endings, therefore, so that he may inter- 
calate the periods they record in their proper places, in his abstracts and 
his tables. Secondly, they are often much broken, and frequently con- 
torted and bent about, up and down, in various directions, aud he has to 
trace them out through these disturbed portions, so as not to loze the clue 
to their original order of date. Lastly, it is only here and theres that 
they can be observed in any natural or artificial excavations, aud he has 
to make himeelt master of all their characteristics, their points of differ- 
ence, and points of resemblance, so as to recognise the same beds in sepa- 
rate excavations, and thus draw lines of connection between them. 

His researches are facilitated by two sourcesof assistance. He first of 
all notes the materials of which the beds are composed, andin the majo- 
rity of instances he finds these materials to be the same, in the same 
beds, or in beds of the same date, over very wide spaces. It is as if the 
architects of different periods had different materials at their disposal, 
one kind only being available or being in fashion during each period, 
In consequence, of this the geologist find often a vast number of pave- 
ments, all made of the same peculiar stuff, and all resting directly one 
upon the other, so that however each separate bed may end or be confined 
within a small area, the whole bulk of exactly similar beds makes up a 
thickness of many hundred feet, and spreads over great spaces, sometimes 
over several large countries. These great masses of similar beds give us 
good horizons, enabling us at once to distinguish the beds above from 
those below them, and thus dividing the whole vast series of beds into 
comparatively few easily recognisable groups. 

The other source of assistance is this. It bas been found that each of 
the great groups thus obtained is characterised also by the presence of 
certain fragments of animals and plants of a kind peculiar to itself. This 
limitation of particular species of fossils to particular groups of rock has 
been found to be so precise and so invariable, that it might be trusted to 
independently of any local proof of the order of superposition of the beds, 
or of the nature of the material of which they were composed. If, there- 
fore all we cduld see in any locality was a single bed of rock, we should 
know from the species of the fossils which it contained, to which of the 
great groups mentioned above it belonged, and what groups of rock we 
might expect to find below it. 

here has, in fact, been a succession of races of animals and plants liy- 
ing on the globe, their creation and extinction having been regulated by 
certain laws ; the species having been created in a regular order, and no 
species once extinct having ever been re-created. 

When once the order of the existence of the different species of fossils 
is known, therefore, they evidently form a chronological series or table 
of dates, just as coins do in human history, with this advantage over coins, 
that nature makes no false money, and never impresses a spurious dye 
upon her workmanship. 

, The maia results of the reading of this bistory may be stated as fol- 
ows: 

The antiquity of the Earth, as a globe such as it now is—its surface 
diversified as now with land and water, seas, continents, and ‘slands—is 
80 vast as to be i//:mitable. The atmosphere, with its winds, and clouds, 
and rains ; the sea, with its waves, and tides, and currents, are the same 








* One species of mastodon seems to have spread over the whole earth ; its 
remains Sang Somes in Europe and Asia, and having been found even in 
Australia. ery many more animals are known to have existed than those 
mentioned above. A horse had become extinct in South America before the 
present race of horses was intreduced by the followers of Columbus. Extinct 


species of lions and tigers, deer, antelopes, camels, giraffes, besides a host of 
animals not referable to any existing genera, and to which, therefore, scienti- 
ed names only can be attached, have rewarded the researches of geologists of 
ate years. 
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the study of His Word or trom that of His Works.— To be concluded 
next week. 


WILD-FOWL AND OTHER SHOOTING. 


* * * * There are occasions when no punting can be had, and but little 
wild-fowling indulged in, except by ranging the coast, or watching for 
birds at flight time. This may arise from various causes: the frost may 
be so severe as to blockade the rivers with ice, the wind may be too high, 
or the day or night unpropitious for anything but the shoulder-gun. My 
inclination has been often bent on excursions of the kiad ; and I now pur- 
pose, to relate some of those adventures. 

It was past twelve, on a calm, moonlight night, when, after walking 
several miles along the shore, I halted beneath the shade of a large oak 
tree, whose hundred arms, when loaded with green foliage, had sheltered 
roe 08 Many a summer’s day from the scorching rays of old Sol. I was 
musing on the tales the old tree could tell—of merry makings, gipsy par- 
ties, and rural frolics that bad taken place in that solitary spot. Oft I 
had seen the white cloth spread on that very turf, for the merry summer’s 
meal, followed by the discordant sounds of the village minstrels, whilst 
gay and laughing maidens tripped joyously in the country dance, until 
they looked so wicked that the very leaves of the oak would seem to blush 
to tell their thoughts. Thus was I musing as I partook of a sandwich 
and draught of sack, when suddenly my faithful dog ‘“‘ Sambo”’ aroused 
me from my reverie by a low whining ; and I instantly forgot the sum- 
mer scenes, and listened to the tenal. Would tbat all my friends were 
faithful as that dog! But buman nature is too prone to err; too apt to 
raise, by false professions, hope where hope is vain. I never knew my 
dog deceive me. Nay ; I would not keep a dog that told alie. I lis 
tened ; but hearing nothing, attacked another sandwich and took another 
cup of sack. Sambo softly whined again. I offered him part of the sand- 
wich ; but his attention was too rivetted upon something—I knew not 
what—to heed the offer ; and, though hungry, he refused it. A few se- 
conds more, and he whined again ; then I distinctly heard the soft note 
of some widgeon ; and patting the dog, took my gun, and proceeded with 
cautious steps to follow my unerring guide. He led me several hundred 
yards along the shore; and every step we took I found was rearer the 
widgeon. We were now on the open marshes, witbin five or six hundred 
yards of the water, where the birds were supposed to be. There was but 
one small screen—a bed of rushes, on the shore ; behind which it was 
highly desirable to place myself to obtain a shot ; but the difficulty of 
getting there unseen was great. The continued * whew” of the birds 
urged me on to make an effort. The marshes were wet and muddy, but 
what of that? I had on water-boots, extending far above the knee. 
So down I stooped, and proceeded to crawi along the grass as noisele-sly 
as possible. Sambo keeping close in the rear; when having nearly 
gained the rushes, I was puzzled to know what the dog meant by every 
now and then walking a few yardsahead, and then returning and rubbing 
his nose against me. I had never known bim act eo strangely, and could 
not divine bis meaning. A few minutes solved the mystery ; for on ap- 
proaching the rushes, I found, to my great surprise, they were already 
occupied by a sportsman, who bad not observed my stealthy approach, 
and was so startled when I touched his leg, that I feared the birds had 
taken alarm. I was glad to find it was not so ; and also that the already- 
ensconced sportsman was a gentleman I knew—a farmer, to whom the 
marshes belonged. As he was first there, by the rules of sporting it was 
his shot ; but he whispered there appeared to be a good many birds, and 
we might both shoot. I agreed to do so, and told him to give the signal 
when they came within range. We waited upwards of a quarter of 
an hour before a fair ehance offered : there were from twenty to thir- 
ty in the flock. The eporting farmer fired at one side, and I at the 
other. 

“ Go fetch, Sambo!” said I, and he brought us thirteen birds. , 
: “ How could you have recovered your wounded birds without a dog? 

inquired. 

ut could only have got the dead ones,” he replied. “I have a dog, 
but I left him at bome, becauee be is not trained to this work as youre 18. 
I would give a liberal price for your dog. Will you sell him?” 

“Certainly not,” I replied. “Sambo has every gift but that of 
speech ; and his signs are so significant, that they are almost equal to 
language. I owe my success on the present occasion, as I have done & 
hundred times previously, entirely to his sagacity ; and whilst life re- 
mains, we’ll not be separated.” 

“T am glad to see that you appreciate the services of so valuable an 
animal,” said the farmer ; “for he certainly is worthy of a kird master. | 
Having shared the result of our shot, I bade the farmer “a good night, 
and returned home. 


A few days after this adventure, a heavy fall of snow covered the face 
of the country several inches in depth ; the frost became more severe, and 
the wild-fowl more numerous. I therefore determined on another mid- 
night ramble along the shore of the river. After making two successfu 
shots at wild ducks, I was returning home, walking as noiselessly 48 
could in the crispy enow, close by the hedgerow bordering upon some 
fields of the aforesaid sporting farmer ; when Sambo, who had been trot- 
ting along before me, came running back, uttering a low growl. I * 
rectly stopped to listen ; when, oh! ye who believe in ghosts, goblins, a0) 
unearthly beisgs, bebold the scene ! for there, on the other side the hedge, 
walks slowly, and with measured tread, a tall being, as white as the pare 
snow on which it treads ; and I said to myself, “ A ghost, by heaven- 
real, living, walking ghost !”’ 

It was just past midnight—the favourite hour of those unearthly ®p- 








* In order to avoid any misconception, we would here disavow our ae 
in the notion of the development of new species by any effort or vir “ 
of theirown. ‘The subject is beyond our powers of thought or a. 
ing. Life itself is too mysterious to allow us to clothe our ideas of t eee 
duction of a new form of life in any other werds than “ creation by Divix 
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a calm night, and bitterly cold. ‘ Have ghosts 
no eed ry - myself. “Have they no sense of cold or beat? But 
what can a ghost want in my neighbour's fields? Does it seek to ap- 

its appetite with one of the farmer’s turnips? If 80, I may, by 
watching, be enabled to prove a robbery against it. A convicted ghost 
must certainly be # convicted felon.” And a novel sort of felon too, I 
thought. I stood perfectly still for several minutes, but without losiog 
sight of the ghost, which had evidently passed by without observin 
either myself or dog. Curiosity led me to follow up the spectre, an 
watch its movements. I cautiously followed through several fields, up 
hedge-rows, over stiles, through gates, over ditches; and in all these 
wanderings never once lost sight of the mysterious being. Presently it 
stooped, and I heard a slight “click,” which I fancied sounded like the 
cocking of a guo. “ Dear me!” I thought; “and bas this ghost a gun ° 
Well! if it has, I have one also, should we meet in battle array ; and J 
have besides—a dog, which the ghost has not.” I therefore felt, that 
with Sambo at my side, I could not take much harm. 

The spectre walked a few yards further, which appeared to be crawling 
on its knees ; which induced me to do the same, keeping at such a dis- 
tance as to be just within sight of the mysterious adventarer. , After 
erawling several hundred yards, the sudden report of the ghost’s gun 
caused me to rise to my feet ; and I walked briskly up to accost the being, 
in whatever form it might present itself. My surprise was awakened 
when I saw the ghost pick up two somethings, and pursue another—evi- 
dently a winged bird, which dodged about until it ran directly towards 
me. I signalled to Sambo to “ fetch it,” and he brought me a winged 
partridge. To my immense astonishment, the ghost on seeing me ran 
fast away. This would never do. a curiosity must be farther indulged 
I must speak to the ghost. So away I ran, in pursuit, with all my might, 
over hedges and ditches, dragging my heavy pockets after me, contain- 
ing two pair of ducks. Suddenly the ghost appeared to have vanished. 
«Now what is to be done?” I asked myself. “ How am I to prove a 
case against the ghost, without taking its name, or politely asking for 
its card?” An idea instantly occurred to me. There were its footste 
in the snow ; and wherever they might lead me, now that 1 was ip 
pursuit I determined on tracing them. I followed by the side of the 
hedge for some considerable distance, until they appeared to have come 
to a dead stop, as if the ghost had jumped in the ditch to hide up. If 80, 
out he must come. 

“ Hie, Sambo! good dog. Turn him ont.” ; 

“ For God’s sake don’t set the dog on me, sir, whatever you do!” roared 
the = in myeterious and unearthly language, but in plain coun- 
try English. 

% On! but you are a ghost, are you not?” I inquired. “Come out of 
the ditch : I want to look at you. I have never seen a real ghost before. 
What can ghosts want with partridges ?”’ 

Trembling with fright and alarm, the poor ghost came forth; and 
throwing a white sheet off his shoulders, with a cap of the same hue, con- 
fessed himself to be nothing but a real living man witb a large family ; 
and begged, in the most imploring terme, that I would forgive him, and 
suy nothing about it; or he should be disgraced, and discharged by his 
employer, his wife and family thrown into the workhouse and ruined. I 
listened to the man’s tale, and questioned him further upon it. He told 
me the wages he earned were insufficient to support himself and family 
during the cold weather : he had learnt the trick of a notorious poacher, 
many years ago, who told him how to shoot partridges in the snow. The 
poor fellow told his tale with so much feeling, and appeared so truly 
penitent, that I was moved to compassion. He had done me no harm ; 
and if I betrayed him, the consequences would have been as fearful as he 
had depicted. I therefore a:ked him which he had rather do—‘ Give 
me up his gun and partridges, or go to gaol?” He instantly resigned both 
gun and birds. fo 

“Take them, sir,” he said. “ Whilst the guo is in my house, it is a 
temptation ; but if I have no gun, there will be no inducement.” 

“But why did you not go after the wild fowl, instead of the game?” I 
inquired. 

* Beosuse I have neither water-boots nor dog,’’ said the man. 

I asked his name, and bid bim come to me at my residence on the fol- 
lowing evening ; which he did ; and I then gave him back his gun, with 

a request that he would diepose of it, and make use of the money in pro- 
viding necessary comforts for his wife and family. Upon those condi- 
tions, 1 promised not to betray him : and I have never done so. Many a 
strict preserver of game would say I ought to have acted otherwise. 
Others might have gloried in bringing such a case to justice. I took 
another view of the affair, and have the pleasure to find the fellow has 
entirely forsaken his old practices ; and, by industrious habits, obtains 
an honest living ; which proves, that reason and good counsel may seme- 
times bring about happier results than a stringent enforcement of the 
game laws. 


TREATY OF PEACE: ADDITIONAL ARTICLES. 


The stipulations of thé convention respecting the Straits, signed this 
day, shall not be a to the vessels of war employed by the belli- 
gerent Powers for the evacuation by sea of the territories occupied by their 
armies ; but the said stipulations shall resume their entire effect as soon 
as the evacuation shall be terminated.—Done at Paris the 30th day of 
the month of March, in the year 1856. 

(Signed by all the Plenpotentiaries.) 








CONVENTIONS ANNEXED. 
1. RESPECTING THE DARDANELLES AND THE BosPHorvs. 


Art. 1. His Majesty the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he 
is firmly resolved to maintain for the future the principle invariably es- 
tablished as the ancient rule of his empire, and in virtue of which it has 
at all times been prohibited for the ships of war of foreign Powers to 
enter the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus, and that, so 
long as the Porte is at peace, His Majesty will admit no foreign ship of 
war into the said Straits.—And their Majesties the Queen of the United 
Kingdom ot Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Em- 
peror of the French, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of All the Russias, 
and the King ef Sardinia, on the other part, engage to respect this de- 
termination of the Sultan, and to conform themselves to the principle 
above declared. ; 

Art. 2. The Sultan reserves to himself, as in past times, to deliver fir- 
maus of passage for light vessels under flag of war, which shall be em- 
ployed, as is usual, in the service of the missions of foreign Powers. 

Art. 3. The same exception applies to the light vessels under flag of 
war, which each of the contracting Powers is authorized to station at the 
mouths of the Danube, in order to secure the execution of the regulations 
relative to the liberty of that river, and the number of which is not to 
exceed two for each Power. 

Art. 4. The present convention, annexed to the general treaty signed 
at Paris this day, shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be exchanged 
in the space of four weeke, or sooner if possible. 

[Signed as above.] 


2. Limiting Navat Force In THE Biack Sea. 


Art. 1, The high contracting parties mutually engage not to have in 
the Black Sea any other vessels of war than those of which the number, 
the force, and the dimensions are hereinatter stipulated. 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties reserve to themselves each to 
maintain in that sea six steamvessels of 50 métres in length at the line 
of floatation, of a tonnage of 800 tons at the maximum, and four light 
— or sailing vessels, of a tonnage which shall not exceed 200 tons 


Done at Paris the 13th day of tbe month of March, in the year 1856.— 
Ortorr. Brunow. Aatt, MEHEMMED DJEMIL, 


3. RESPECTING THE ALAND ISLANDS, 


Art. 1. His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, in order to respond 
to the desire which has been expressed to him by their Majesties the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Em- 
Peror of the French, declares that the Aland Islands shall not be forti- 


fied, and that no military or naval establishment shall be maintained or 
Created there. 


CLarENpon, Cowtey, A. WaLewsxt, Bovrqueney, Ortorr, Brunnow. 





AGREEMENT RESPECTING MARITIME LAW. 

. “ (Translation. ]} 

e Plenipotentiaries who signed th t i 

March, 1856, assembled in —_o-, en a 
Considering,—That maritime law, in time of war, has long been the 
. ject of deplorable disputes ;—That the uncertainty of the law and of 
). - op in euch a matter gives rise to differences of opinion between 
— and belligerents which may cecasion serious difficulties, and 
en conflicts ;—That it is consequently advantageous to establish a uni- 


sembled in Congress at Paris cannot better respond to the intentions by 
which their Governments are animated than by seeking to iotroduce into 
international relations fixed principles in this t ;—The abovemen- 
tioned Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized, resolved to concert 
among themselves as to the means of attaining this object ; and, having 
come to an agreement, have adopted the following solemn declaration :— 
1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of contra- 
band of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not lia- 
ble to capture under enemy’s flag. ‘ 

_ 4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective—tbat is to say, 
maintained by a force eufficient really to prevent accees to the coast of 
the enemy. 

The Governments of the undersigned Pienipotentiaries engage to bring 
the present declaration to the knowledge of the States which have not 
taken part in the Congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to it. 
Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim cannot bat be re- 
ceived with gratitude by the whole world, the uadersigned Plenipotetia- 
ries doubt not that the efforts of their Governments to obtain the general 
adoption thereof will be crowned with full success. 

The present declaration is not and shall not be binding ; except be- 
tween those Powers who have acceded, or shall accede, to it. 

Done at Paria, the 16th of April, 1856. 

(Signed by the 14 Plenipetentiaries already-named.) 





TRIPARTITE TREATY ON BEHALF OF TURKEY. 


A treaty between ber Majesty Queen Victoria, the Emperor of the 
Freuch and the Emperor of Austria, guaranteeing the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman empire, has been presented by the Ministers 
S the House of Parliament. The treaty consists of the following arti- 
cles :— 

Art. 1. The high contracting parties guarantee, jointly and severally, 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire, recorded in the 
treaty concluded at Paris on the 30th day of March, 1856. 

Art. 2. Any infraction of the stipulations of the said treaty will be 
considered by the Powers signing the present treaty as a casus belli. 
They will come to an understanding with the Sublime Porte as to the 
measures which have become neceseary, and will, without delay deter- 
mine among themeelves as to the employment of their military and 
naval forces. 





DISMISSAL OF THE BRITISH MINISTER AND THREE 
CONSULS. 
The subjoined are extracts from Mr. Marcy’s despatch to Mr. Dallas, 
dated Washington, May 27 : 
Sir : The President has carefully considered the note of the 30th ult., 
addressed to you by the Earl of Clarendon. * * * * He has been much 
tified by the conciliatory spirit of that note, and by the desire mani- 
ested by the Earl of Clarendon to adjust the existing difficulties, and 
preserve and strengthen the friendly relations between the United States 
and Great Britain. The vast interest which the Government and people 
of both countries have in upholding and cherishing such relations cannot 
be more solemnly impressed upon ber Majesty’s Government than it is 
upon tbat of the United States. The unequivocal disclaimer of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of “ any intention either to infringe the law or disre- 
gard the policy, or not to respect the sovereign rights of the United 
States,” and their expressions of regret “‘ if, contrary to their intentions 
and to their reiterated directions there has been any infringement of the 
laws of the United States,” are satisfactory to the President. The 
grouod of complaint, so far as respects her Majesty’s Government, is 
thus removed. But the President extremely regrets that he cannot con- 
cur in Lord Clarendon’s favourable opinion of the conduct of some of 
her Majesty’s officers who were, as this Government believed, and, after 
due consideration of all which has been offered in their defence, still be- 
lieves, implicated in proceedings which were so clearly an infringement 
of the laws and sovereign rights of this country. 

In respect to such of these officers and agents as have no connection 
with this Government it has nothing to ask from that of her Majesty— 
but the case is different in relatioato Mr. Crampton, her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to this Government, and the 
Consuls at New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. The President is 
gratified to perceive that her Majesty’s Government would not have hesi- 
tated to comply with the request to withdraw these officers from their 
official position if it had entertained the views here taken of their conduct 
in regard to recruiting coutrary to the Jaws and sovereign rights of the 
United States. I need scarcely say that in making this request no inter- 
ruption of the diplomatic relations between this Government and that of 
Great Britain was anticipated, but on the contrary, the President was 
and is sincerely desirous to keep them upon a most friendly footing. Mr. 
Crampton’s withdrawal was asked for expressly upon the ground that 
“ his connection with the affair—raising recruits in this country for the 
British service—bas rendered him an unacceptable representative of her 
Britannic Majesty near this Government.” For the same reason the with- 

drawal of the three British Consals was also requested. These officers 
were, as this Government confidently believes, deeply implicated in pro- 

ceedings contrary to the law and sovereign rights of the United States, 
and contrary, as it now appears, to the intentions and reiterated instruc- 

tions of their own Government. It was their personal acts, not the less 

objectionable for having been done contrary to the directions of her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister, which rendered them in their official character and posi- 

tion unacceptable to this Government, and induced the President for that 

cause to solicit their recall, believing that by this course he was contri- 

buting to the common iaterest and harmony of the two Governments. 
He has not, after most mature deliberation, been able to change his view 

of their conduct, and cannot therefore change his purpose in relation to 
them, though their conduct related to, and in fact originated a difficulty 

which disturbed the cordial harmony and good understanding between 

the two countries. It constituted a decided objection to them of a perso- 
nal character, which loses none of its force by the satisfactory adjustment 
of that difficulty. _ . 7 sf . 
Lord Clarendon asks this Government to regard the bare declarations 

of these officers as of sufficient weight to countervail evidence against 
them. Their denials, as presented in his dispatch of the 30th of April 
(and that is all which has been communicated to this Government on the 
subject), seem to be special, and do not traverse all the allegations against 
them. They deny that they have infringed our neutrality law by enlist- 
ing persons within the United States for British service, or hiring or re- 
taining persons to leave the United States for the purpose of being en- 
listed in that service. The charges against them are much broader, and 
embrace the offence of violating the laws and sovereign rights of the 
United States, by setting in operation within our territory, and conduct- 
ing, an extensive system of recruiting, which was not and could not be 
earried into effect without infringing upon our laws and rights; by em- 
ploying numerous agents to engage persons, for pecuniary and other con- 
siderations, to leave the United States for the express purpose of entering 
into the British army ; and by keeping these agents in this employment 
after it was well known that they were constantly infringing our laws. 
The denial of the implicated officers only covers a part of the delinquin- 
cies imputed to them, bat confining the exculpatory declaration to the 
simple charge of having violated the provisions of our neutrality act, it 
does not merit the consideration which Lord Clarendon has ascribed to it. 
By adopting Lord Clarendon’s construction of our neutrality law, con- 
tained in his note of the 16th of November, which renders it almost nu- 
gatory, and contrary to that of this Government, and of its judicial tribu- 
nals, these officers have not probably found much embarrassment in meet- 
ing the charges with a general denial—but giving to the declaration of 
Mr, Crampton and the Consuls all the consideration which can be fairly 
claimed for it under the circumstances of the case, it cannot counterba- 
lance the unimpeached and well sustained evidence which establishes the 
charges against these officers of having infringed the laws and sovereign 
rights of the United States. 

Lord Clarendon’s note to you of the 30th of April, conveys the impres- 
sion that the evidence by which the officers are implicated is derived from 
one or two witnesses, whose credibility has been assailed. This, however, 
is not a correct view of the facts. By examination of my dispatch of the 
28th of December, it will be perceived that these witnesses were strongly 
confirmed, and that there are proofs wholly independent of their testi- 
mony, abundantly sufficient to establish the complicity of Mr. Crampton 
and the Consuls in their infringement of the laws and sovereign rights of 
the United States. 1 trust that it will not be questioned that it belongs 
exclusively to this Government and its judicial tribunals to give a con- 
struction to its municipal laws, and to determine what acts done within 
its jurisdiction are an infringement of these laws. This is a matter which 
concerns its internal administration, and it cannot allow the agents of 
any foreign power to controvert that construction and justify their con- 
duct by a different interpretation of our laws, which virtually renders 





tm doctrine om so important a point ;—That the Plenipotentiaries as- 


them ineffective for the purposes intended. 








The Earl of Clarenden, in bebalf of her Majesty’s Government, disclaims 
all intention to violate the laws, compromise the neutrality, or disrespect 
the sovereignty of the United States by the enlistment of troops within 

their territory. The President unreservedly accepts and is fully satisfied 
with this disclaimer. Of course the unlawful acts in question were not 

authorized by the British Government, but the fact is nevertheless well 
established that they were done, and done in the name and at the e 

of the British Government. Who, then, is ble for these acts? 
Were there direct proof, though there is much of that character, the in- 
ference would be irresistible that, not being authorized by the British 
Goveroment itself, they were the authorized acts of the British agents in 
the United States. Such agents having acted in wilful disregard of their 
Government in thus infringing our laws, may have failed to inform their 
Government that what they had undertaken to do could not be done 
without infringing those laws ; or by mismanagement in diseretion, or over 
zeal, they may have participated in such infringement, though well 
knowing it was contrary to the wishes and express orders of their Govern- 
ment. However this may be, it is certain that agents existed, because 
their acts appear. Who were those agents? Of this we are not left in 
doubt. In the documents on the subject, recently laid before Parliament, 
it is distinctly stated that the enlistments in the United States did not 
= oe Mr. Crampton gave orders for their cessation on the 5th of 

ugust. 

He had the power to stop the acts of enlistment. He knew the proceed- 
ings were, from the commencement, exceedingly offensive to this Govern- 
ment, and that it was devoting its active energies to arrest them. 
was bound to know—he could not but know—what was notorious to 
the world, that through the months of April, May, June, and July, 
recruiting agents in various parts of the United States, and cona 
in Boston, New-York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, were kee g up a 
most unseemly contest with the law officers of the United States, and 
that, at least, as early as May, the illegality of the proceedings had 
pronounced by the Federal Courts in New-York and Philadelphia, 
yet, notwithstanding this he permitted the unlawful acts in question 
go on without check until the month of August. For thus giving coua- 
tenance to these illegal proceedings, he is distinctly responsible. Bat 
his accountability extends yet farther, for the same documents show that 
the official suggestion to the British Government of the untoward scheme 
of obtaining recruits in the United States came from the correspondence 
of Mr. Crampton, and of the Consuls at New-York, Philadelpbia and Cin- 
cinnati, and that to Mr.Crampton was the saperintendence and execution 
of the scheme committed, and thus it is that he who directed, had power 
to stop the proceedin d thas from early March until August he is 
found busily occupied in superintending the enlistment y in the Uni- 
ted States and partly in Canada and Nova Scotia, and in issuing instruc- 
tions to the agents engaged in that enterprise. It does not suffice for Mr. 
Crampton now to say that he did not intead to commit or participate in 
the commission of any infringement of the laws of the United States. He 
was the directing head of the long continued infringements of the law. 

It was under superior authority from him that acts of continuous vio- 
lation of law were perpetrated by the inferior agents. Some of those ts 
are proved by his own letters to have held direct intercourse with him ; 
and at every stage of inquiry in the numerous cases investigated by the 
American Government, there is reference by leiter and oral declaration 
to the general superintendence of Mr. Crampton. His moral and le 
responsibility are thus demonstrated. With fall information of the s 
gency of the laws of the United States against foreign recruiting, with a 
distinct perception of its being all but impossible to raise recruits here 
without infringing the laws, and with a knowledge of the conde 
judicial proceedings of April and May at New-York and Philadelphia ; 
yet he persisted in carrying on the scheme until August, when its obsti- 
nate prosecution brought on a most unpleasant controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain ; and it is not the least of the causes of 
complaint against Mr. Crampton, that by his acts of commission in this 
business, or in failing to advise his Government of the impractibility of 
the undertaking in which he was embarked, and the series of illegal acts 
which it involved, and in neglecting to observe the general orders of 
his Government and stop its recruiting here the moment its ill 
was pronounced by the proper legal authorities of the United States, he 
was recklessly endangering the ha rmony and of two great nations 
which, by the character of their commercial relations, and by ether con- 
mcecations, have the strongest poesible inducements to cultivate recipro- 
eal amity. 

The foregoing considerations substantially apply to the conduct of the 
British Consuls at New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati. Though ofa su- 
bordinate official character, they are not less responsible than Mr. Crsmpton. 
The continuous violation of law proceeded within their respective Consa- 
lates month after month, under their eyes, not only without any apparent 
effort on their part to stop it, but with more or less of their active parti- 
cipation therein, The Consulate at New York appears to have been the 
point at which the largest expenditures were made, and it is proved by 
documents herewith transmitted that payments at that Consular office to 
some of the recruiting agents, continued to be made by the Secretary of 
the Consul, in the Consul’s presence, from time to time, down to the ke- 
ginning of January of the present year. * x ° . ? > 





TROOPS COMING TO CANADA, AND THEIR COMMANDER. 


A letter written from Sebastopol on the 2d inst. says :—“ The 9th 
Regiment, on board the transport Resolute, and the 39th, on board the 
Simoom, left yesterday for Canada.—From Malta, uader date 9th inst, 
we read : ‘“‘H. M. screw steam-transport Resolute arrived from Balaklava 
on the 8th, bringing 13 horses, Col Borton, Majors Howe and Leslie, 
Captains Darling, Lousada, Straubenzee, Percy, and Terry ; Lieuts. Beres- 
ford, Borton, Elliston, Harvey, Hassey, Nugent, Sealy, Thompson, Taylor, 
and Wishart ; Easigo, Plamridge ; Paymaster Sievewright ; Adjutant 
Macqueen ; Surgeon Meadows, and 690 non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the 9th Regiment, who left in the same transport on the same 
evening for Quebec.” — 

Of Major General Sir Wm. Eyre, K.C.B. said to be appointed to the 
command of the troops in Canada, the Crimean correspondent of the 
London T'imes thus writes on the 25th ult. His authority must be taken 
for what it is worth. 

The departure of Sir W. Eyre appears in this day’s orders without 
note or comment. ‘Ihe gallant officer will leave the Crimea to-morrow, 
and he will be accompanied by his aides-de-camp. The most conspicuous 
act of Sir William during his military career here was his assault on the 
Cemetery and the extramural suburb in the ravine between the right of 
the French left attack and the left of our left attack on the 18th of June, 
in which the 9th, under Colonel Borton, the 18th Regiment, and the 44th 
Regiment were much distinguished. Some military critics consider tha t 
attack unjustifiable, useless, and illdevised ; others declare it was con- 
trary to Sir W. Eyre’s orders, which were to the effect that he was not to 
attack till the Redan was occupied by our troops. 

Sir W. Eyre, after he had seen and examined the ground carefully 
since the close of the siege, is understood to have stated that if the thing 
were to do again he would act precisely as he did on the 18th of June. 
Under the actual circumstances of the case the attack produced no re- 
sult, aud we were never able to establish ourselves in the suburb, which 
was, it must be recollected, a considerable distance outside the line of 
Russian defences; but, had a lodgment been made by the French on the 
Bastion du Mat or by the Eaglish on the Redan, the results of our oceu- 
pation of the Cemetery must have been most important. Sir William 
possesses great powers of enduring fatigue, which he seems desirous of 
imparting to his men by active drill, long marches, and constant exer- 
cise ; but it has not fallen to his lot to be placed in any prominent posi- 
tion during the great conflicts of this war. His temper is high and im- 
perious, but that is a quality by no means unusual among military com- 
manders, nor ought it to be considered as any disqualification for an in- 
dependent command, however disagreeable it may be to those serving 
under him. There are few around him who have not experienced the 
severity of Sir William’s censure, and the colonels and senior officers of 
the regiments in his Division have bad reason to koow the strength and 
vigour with which he expresses his sentiments. The General hasa very 
decided will of bis own,—those who have ever ventured to advise him 
call it obstinacy,—but if that determination be combined with other 
qualities, such as sagacity and skill, the possession of it is rather in his 
favour than otherwise. 





A SKETCH OF MR. CRAMPTON. 


To the Editor of the Albion. é 

Sir :—You may have noticed some days ago, in one of our N. Y. journals, 
remarkable for a puerile prettiness and a desperate determinatioa to be 
witty upon all occasions, a flippant paragraph ia criticism of the portrait 
of Mr. Crampton, our late Minister at Washington. “ There is,” says 
this person, “none of the stuck-up(!) aristocrat about Mr. Crampton ; nor 
should there be, for Mr. Crampton’s father although a baronet, is only a 





practising physician in Dublin.” 
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Che Albion. 











May 31 














It is a pity todissipate the delight of this person on the discovery which | 


he thinks ke bas made ; but truth demands that be be undeceived and | 
told, what be alone appears to be ignorant of—that it is not as 4 prac-— 
tising physician in Dublin that Sir Philip Crampton is best known, but | 
as one of the most eminent surgeons in Europe. Unfortunately too for | 


the writer’s logic, Sir Philip, who was born in 1779 and is consequently | 
now in bis 77th year, is to this day remarkable for his noble appearance ; | ized at Fulham Churcb, was quite private——Five Englishmen lately 


and in his younger days, the graces of his person gained him in certain 
circles the soubriquet of The Apollo. From the portrait, the writer 
turns to give us an account of how Mr. Crampton lives, and informs us 
that he gives excellent dinners and keeps the best wines, &c., &c., which 
must be all very true, Mr. Crampton having no need to exercise a paltry 
economy in his household ; but as we are quite certain such individuals 
as the critic on Mr. Crampton’s portrait could never have stretebed their 
nether limbs under the same mahogany with Mr. Crampton, it is to be 
doubted whether Dominie is sincere in his opinion of those wines, and 
does not rather incline to tke opinion that they have been expressed from 
sour graper. Ay op Puri, or Siz PuInir’s. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Dr. Kane has declined the offer of Lady Franklin, that he should com- | 


mand of an a which she is about to despatch in search of the re- 
mains of Sir Jobo. Dr. Kane’s arrangements, already made, have com- 
lied to refuse this honourable preference.——Lord Dalhousie arrived at 
pithead from Malta, on board the Zvibune, 30, on the 13th iust. His 
health bad improved.——That fine hotel, the Astor House, is now under 
the sole management of Mr. C. A. Stetson, who is too well known and liked 
to need any commendation from the press.——The bill legalizing marri- 
age with a deceased wife’s sister has been thrown out io the House of 
Peers, on a second reading. Vote 43 to 24.—The steamers at the great 
naval review, Spithead, by order of the Admiralty, all burnt anthracite 
coal. There was only one exception, the Admiralty’s own yacht, the 
Black Eagle. She came on, says the Times correspondent, throwing 
out volumes of black smoke, “in the full insolence of official pride.” —— 
The Prussian army is to be reduced to 114,402 men from 227,212, its 
strength on the war footing ——Captain Guy, of the Jmogen, arrived off 
Shoreham, from Algoa Bay, describes the great sea serpent, as seen by 
him and his crew, on Sunday, March 30, in lat. 29° 11'N,, lon. 34° 26’ 
W.——We observe, by the Canada Gazette, that Lieut.-Col. Dyde, of the 
Montreal Light Infantry, is to command the Volunteer Militia Rifle Com- 
es of that city———The last accounts from India are favourable-—— 
ship Estcourt, which arrived at Quebec, on Sunday week, brought out 

a detachment of Artillery, consisting of two officers and seventy-uine men. 
—One of our Canadian exchanges states that Béranger is more than 
"80 years of age. Not so, he was born on the Ist of August, 1780. He 
is not yet 76——Sir Allan McNab’s daughter, Lady Bury, was presented 
to the Queen by the Countess Grey, at the Drawing-room on the 11th ult. 
—tThe St. George’s Cricket Club of this city had their opening day, 
very pleasantly last Wednesday week. Oo Monday, at Hoboken, the first ll 
of the New York Club played against 16 of the Newark Club, including 
Lillywhite, the youngest son of the famous player. Newark won.—— 
Col. Parker H. French, the rejected Nicaraguan Minister, was arrested 
here, the other day, for debt. He was released, on promise to appear.—— 
There are rumours of the Queen’s intention to visit Berlin, Portugal, and 
Canada! !—-An ineurrection at Mecca against the Porte is announced.—— 
There was a report at Berlin that Austria iutended to ask a pecuniary 
t from the Germanic diet towards the expense of its army of occupa- 

ion in the Danubian Principalities. The plea will be that the occupa- 
tion was mainly with a view to the safety and tranquillity of Germany. 
——At the sale of the late Samuel Rogers’s pictures Leslie’s Sancho and 
the Duchess brought 1,120 guineas ; Sir Joshua Reynolds’ famous pic- 
ture of the Strawberry Girl brought the large sum of 2,100 guineas, being 
the heaviest amount bid for any one picture. The portrait of Don Bal- 
thazar, son of Charles IV. of Spain, purchased for Mr. Rogers at the re- 
commendation of Sir David Wilkie, brought 1,210 guineas; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Puck or Robin Goodfellow, was bought by Earl Fitzwilliam 
for 980 guineas ; the Triumph of Julius Casar, by Rubens, fetched 1,050 
parent ey Royal Commission to consider the working of the pur- 
ase system in the army is composed as follows: The Duke of Somerset, 
Right Honourable Edward Ellice, Mr. Sydney Herbert, Lord Stanley, Mr. 
George Carr Glyn, Sir De Lacy Evans, General Wynyard, Sir H. Ben- 
tinck, Sir Harry Jones, and Colonel Wetherall——Baron Brunow, the 
Russian Minister, is in London, and bas had an andience of the Queen. 
—Mr. John Crerar is elected President of the Mercantile Library As- 














sociation: an excellent choice.——The strict discipline of boys’ schools 
in Paris was neatly illustrated the other day, in 3 French story, whilst a 
delicate puff was given to Damar. A young Spanish scholar was asked 
why he was fo anxious to return to Madrid ; was he home-sick, or ill- 
treated? “ Not at all,” was the ingenuous reply ; “ but I began there to 
read in a newspaper a wonderful romance, and I want to see the end of 
it. In seventeen months and ten days I shall get hold of it.”—* And 
what was your Spanish romance called ?’”—** Los Tres Mosqueteros.””—— 
Mr. Kershaw, M.P. for Stockport, hes given £500 to the building fund of 
the Mechanics’ Institution in that town ——President Roberts has re- 
signed the government of Liberia into the hands of Mr. Benson, the newly- 
appointed President.——Count Montalembert has been authorised by the 
Corps Legislatif to print and to put into circulation the speech delivered 
by him upon the affair of the electoral bulletin ——Mr. F.R. West, M.P., 
for the Denbigh boroughs, retires in consequence of ill-health.——Mr. 
Dillwyn’s bill to introduce flogging as a regular punishment for assaults 
on women, was negatived on the second reading by 135 to 97.——Since 
the re-establishment of commercial relations between Great Britain and 
Russia, the Electric and International Telegraph Company have received 
signals, direct from St. Petersburg, within a second of their leaving that 
capital, though the length of wire is about 1,700 miles. ——A letter from 
bon states that, at a concert given by M. Carolus, the Belgian minister 
in that city, bis Majesty of rate sang an air of Verdi’s in the Vépres, 
and took a duo from Landa with Bartolini, the baritone ——On the Ist of 
May, Mrs. Bell, widow of Henry Bell, the man who first propelled a ves- 
sel 4 steam in British waters, died at the Baths Hotel, Helensburgh, on 
the Clyde, at the advanced age of 86. She had survived her husband for 
upwards of 25 yeare,__——The hopes of Mr. Bright’s speedy restoration to 
health were not well founded : it is now expected that a lengthened pe- 
riod will elapee before he can resume his public duties —It is said that 
the Marquis of Westminster has purchased Bouldsworth Castle of the 
executors of the late Mr. Crallan, for £150,000. That gentleman acquired 
it some years ago for £120,000, and it is stated that the entire rental 
from that time to this has been expended in improvements on the domain. 
—tThe Spanieh pe rs say that the Emperor of Russia will shortly re- 
cognise Queen Isabella.——Dr. Church’s monster breech-loading cannon 
has been tried at Saltley, near Birmingham, and approved. It is 11 feet 
in length, aod calculated to throw a 64 lb. spheroidal shot with the 
recision.—A rifled cannon was tried, the other day, near 
Ite range was very great, but the deviation of the balls was 
very excessive and inconvenient. (One found its way into a lady’s draw- 
ing-room. We shall speak of it more at length when we have room.— 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia presented at Halifax, on the 
25th ult., a gold chronometer to Hugh Cameron, master, and a gold 
watch to George Duffat, mate of the British schooner .Mars, of that port, 
as a testimony from the U. S. to those gentlemen for saving Capt. John 
T. Philbrook, of the late American schooner State ef Maine, from the 
wreck of that vessel. The ceremony took place in the Legislative Coun- 
cil chamber.——The Putnam Club of this city and the Union Club of St. 
John, N. B., are to row a four-oared match, at Boston, in September. 
Stake, $2,000.——On Haster Monday last, the St. Gall and Appenzell 
Railway (the first constructed in Switzerland) was opened with great 
oeremony.—— We learn from one of our exchange papers that the cele- 
brated mare Fashion died at Lexington, Ky., a short time since.— 
Tens of thousands of applications are said to have been made by Russians 
to the Government for ts, to visit foreign countries, especially 
France.——Cardinal Franzoni, first priest of the Sacred College, and pre- 
fect of the Propaganda congregation, died on the 20th ult., aged eighty- 
one, during the last thirty years of which he had been Cardinal. He was 
looked on as just man, severe almost to bigotry, and is said to have lost 
the papal throne on a previous election through the veto of Austria.— 
‘The old Italian Opera House in London was opened by Mr. Lumley 
with immenee éclat, on the night of the 10th inst. Alboni in Ceneres. 
tola was the attraction, with a capital ballet. Mr. Gye at the Lyceum 
courageously drags on. Grisi has drawn better houses there than Bosio. 
——tThe namber of English yachts fitting out far exceeds that of former 
years.—_—Col. Burmester, R. E., on his way to take up an appointment 
at Corfa, was passenger lately in the Calcutta, steam-transport. He 
Senent dons dead two days after leaving England, from a disease of 
the heart, while on deck, apparently in good health, conversing with his 
wite.——Mr. Costa having sold the copyright of his new oratorio, Eli, 
to Mesers. Addison & Co., of Regent-street, for £500, has given the whole 
amount to the Committee of the Birmingbam Festival, to be applied to 
the charitable purposes for which the festival is carried on.—Charles 
Dickens has bought the  Gadshill’’ property near Rochester.——Twelve 


Eoglish merchants settled in St. Petersburg have sent a letter to the Mi- 
nister of Finance, expressing their gratitude for the liberal manner in 
which the Russian Government treated them during the war ; for the per- 
sonal security, the inviolability of property, and the right to trade which 
they enjoyed.—Lady Panmure, widow of the late Lord Panmure, who 
died in 1852, was married the other day to Mr. Power, one of the 
Queen’s foreign service messengers. The marriage, which was solemn- 


arrived at Lyons, in an open beat, direct from London. They travel for 

pleasure, and propose exploring all the navigable inland waters of France. 

Four of the party row the boat, while the other steers.——-The Rhine 

Fall, near Schaffhausen, will be soon arched over, a short distance above 

the cataract, by a stove bridge, for the passing of the railway trains : and 

the cellars of the castle of Laufen, which tower above the left bank of the 

Rhine, have been evacuated for a tunnel, through which the trains will 

pass after having crossed the river.—Le Word says that the alleged 
speech of the Emperor Alexander to the military and commercial corpo- | 
ration of Moscow, lately published in the French papers, is a fiction. Le 
Nord will say anything. We should be sorry for the sake of Russia that 
this denial were authentic.—— $60,000 will, it is said, be expended in de- 
corating the church of Notre Dame, for the eccasion of the baptism of 
the imperial Prince——Sir Jobn Bowring has gone to Japan, to 
negotiate a Treaty, if possible——A pedestrian, for a match, lately 
walked at Newmarket twenty miles in less than three hours!—— 
M. Ducornet, who being without bands, painted with his feet, and whose 
pictures were often exhibited at the Louvre, has just died at Paris ——-A 
rule has been signed by all the Common Law Judges of England, autho- 
rising a Saturday half holiday.——In the second arrondissement of Paris 
a placard is posted informing the inhabitants that, in order to “ regu- 
larise’”’ the enthusiasm of the population, collectors will be sent to every 
house to receive the subscription of 25c. for a testimonial to the Empress 
and the Imperial Prince.——The parishioners of St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, bave presented their late rector, now Bishop of Carlisle, with a tes- 
timonial of plate valued at £600.——M. Koseuth is starring it in Scot- 
land, with great success.——The Duke of Bedford has re-entered upon 
possession of the site of Covent-Garden Theatre, the proprietors baving 
no means of re- building the theatre.—-Count d’Appony wili succeed Count 
Colloredo as Austrian Minister in Londeon.——The London Adelpbi The 
atre will close in June, when a new iron building will be erected on the 
enlarged site. It will be ready before the winter season begins.——Ge- 
neral Prim has married in Paris Mdile. Gonzales, of Arguero, a young 
lady of Mexican birth, who brings to the General a dowry of seven mil- 
lions of francs——Count Cavour has received from his sovereign the or- 
der of the Annunciado in reward for his services at the Coagress. He 
well deserved it——A grand ball is to be given early in June, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, in aid of the Royal Academy of Music. The 
Queen has signified her intention to be present.——Recent letters from 
ltaly state, that Baron C. Poerio is still confined in the castle of Monte- 
sarchio. His sufferings had greatly increased. He bas been in irons since 
1851.——The expenses of the celebrated “ Dyce Sombre” case in the 
Court of Chancery have already amounted to £80,000, and the case is not 
yet concluded. The proceedings connected with it have extended over 
twelve yeare.——The sum of 800,000 francs has been plaeed at the dis- 
posal of M. de Morny, the French Eavoy to Russia, to enable him to re- 
present his country in a fitting manner, on the occasion of the Emperor 
Alexander’s coronation. Napoleon will furnish him with six of bis own 
carriages. ‘‘ No regard to expense,’’ as the play-bills say.——The Eto- 
nians are talking of erectivg some memorial at Eton to those officers con- 
nected with the College, who fell in the late war——The Countess of 
Gainsborough bas succeeded the Marchioness of Ely as lady in Waiting 
on the Queen ; the Earl of Caithness and Mr. R. Ormsby Gore have re- 
lieved Lord Byron and Sir E. Bowater in their duties as the Lord and 
Groom in Waiting to her Majesty; and Major Gen. the Hon. Charles Grey 
and Capt. Du Plat have relieved Lord A. Paget and Col. Seymour in 
their duties as the Equerries in Waiting to the Queen and Prince Albert. 
——The Empress Eugenie appeared in public for the first time, since her 
accouchement, on Sunday, the 11th, and on one or two subsequent days 
rode in a carriage, accompanied by the Emperor. She was everywhere 
cordially received by the crowd.——Eleven thousand of the troops from 
the Crimea arrived at Marseilles within three days ——The Cork Ex- 
aminer states that a ship of the line has been nominated to hoist an ad- 
miral’s flag in the port of Queenstown, which is henceforth expected to 
be a naval station.——Julien is giving concerts at Liverpool and Man- 
chester with twelve men in Zouave costume, purporting to be the trum- 
peters of the second regiment of Zouaves, “ with the glory of the Crimea 
fresh upon them,” as bis small bills say——A Liverpool gunmaker has 
invented a breech-loading rifle which can be discharged 400 times in an 
hour.——Mules are selling in the Crimea at 4 francs each, and market 
du!l.—Mr. Charles Russell, deputy chairman of the Albion Life-office, in 
London, and late chairman of the Great Western Railway, has committed 
suicide.——The launch of the leviathan steam ship, to be called the Great 
Eastern, now building at Millwall, is fixed to take place on Saturday, the 
9th of August.——There are promising accounts of the crops in Lower- 
Canada. —At the Queen’s State Ball, on the 8th inst., at Buckingham 
Palace, the guests numbered 1900, and comprised the é/ite of London so- 
ciety, with a sparkling of the commonalty. Literature was personified 
in the person of Mr. Charles Dickens, and poetry in that of Mr. Alfred 
Tenoyson.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler arrived here on Wednesday night, 
by the Africa, from Liverpool. 





ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR DEAF MUTES. 


HE FAIR PROPOSED BY SEVERAL DEAF MUTE LADIES AND THEIR 
Friends. for the benefit of the Building Fused of St. Ann’s Church for Deaf Mates, will be 
held in DODWORTH’S ACADEMY, (in Broadway, at the head of Eleventh Street.) com- 
mencing on TUKSDAY forenoon, the 10th of JUNK, and continuing throngh the week. La 
dies will be in attendance at the Academy to receive articles and to muke the necessary ac- 
rangements, on Moncay, Juve 9th, from 12 to 5 o’clock, P.M. 
Ia addition to the fancy and otber articles usually sent in by ladies, saleable goods, books, 
toys, &c., from the stores, as well as supplies for tae refreshment tables, and flowers will be 
most aceeptable. 





FINE ARTS. 


GOUPIL & CO, beg te announce that they will have on Exhi- 
bition for a sbort time, une Of the most celebrated pictures by PAUL DELAROCHE. 


‘THE CONDEMNATION OF MARIE ANTOINETTE,” 
By the Revo._vTionary TRriBuNnat. 
And will receive subscribers’ names for a fine Line Engraving of the same, by Alphonse 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 








AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 





— _ a — ————— LS eT 
BRo4Dway THEATRE........- Mr. & Mrs. Barney Williams. 
N EBLO’S GARDEN .. 0.20... 6.65 cee cee cee cee cee eeeeeees The Ravels. 








GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MEiNSTRELS, No. 444 Broad= 
WAY, aboveGrand Stiset. Tickets 25cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


UO OHRISTY, ¢ Pfeprictors 











Marrigp—In Utrecht, Netherlands, on the 19th April inst., by the English 
Minister, the Keverend Mr. Jamieson, ToroporE p—E Mot Van OTreERLO0, of 
the Isiand of Java, to Emma ADRIENNE, daugbter of the late Mr. J. C. Zimmer- 
man, Cousul General of the Netherlands, for the United States, in this city 

At Nassau, N.P., by the Ven. Doctor Trew, Archdeacon of the Bahamas, 
his Honour, Witt1aM Rosert ING is, Esq., President of the Turks and 
Caicos Jslands, to CATARINA MARGARET FLEEMING, fifth daughter of the Hon. 
J.C. Lees, Esq., Chief Justice of the Bahamas. 





CHE ALBION. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 31, 1856. 


Dismissal of the British Minister and Three Consuls, 

The President of the United States has at length sent Mr. Crampton 
his passport, and withdrawn the Exequatur of her Majesty’s Consuls in 
this city, at Philadelphia, and at Cincinnati. The circumstances that 
have gradually led to this course are familiar to the world at large ; and 
the final argument, under which the American government justifies its 
action, was submitted to Congress on Thursday last, in the form of a 
despatch from Mr. Marcy to Mr. Dallas. For a portion of that long and 
able document we make room elsewhere. Its pith however may be set 
down in very few words. From first to last, it makes the question at 
issue a personal one. The President most readily aecepts the disclaimer 
of the British government of any intentional injury or offence, and de- 


between the two countries. And it must be confessed that Mr. Marcy ig 
sufficiently skilful in pressing home his points. It may be remembered 
that one of the strong objections raised by ourselves and others, againat 
the apparent injustice done to the British functionaries here, was grounded 
on the belief that Mr. Marcy was privy to their whole operations. Yes, 
says Lord Clarendon, in his reply of the 30th ult., our “intentions ang 
arrangements were frankly stated by Mr. Crampton to Mr. Marcy, in 
conversation on the 22nd of March, 1855.”” Were they ao, or is this an- 
other “serious misapprehension?” Mr. Marcy’s mere denial might have 
left the point still obscure; bat he cites Mr. Crampton’s own words ip 
the latter’s late explanatory statement to Lord Clarendon as exhibited 
in the Blue Book. Mr. Crampton says: “ It is perfectly true that I dia 
not enter into any details of means which were to be adopted by H. M, 
government.’ Surely there is no great frankness here; and with consi- 
derable plausibility the American Secretary suggests that if Mr. Cramp- 
ton felt assured that all was right, he would have had no such hesitation 
—especially when strictly enjoined by his own government to practice no 
concealment with this. He adds that if the British Minister had ebeyed 
there orders, all the misunderstanding would have been avoided. 

The long and short of it is, that in the eyes of other nations, and before 
our own Parliament and People, the U.S. government will be justitied, 
just so far as this direct act can be separated from a variety of concur- 
rent acts. But this separation is not readily made, by meu who talk and 
write under the inflaence of passion. From such we endeavour to keep 
ourselves free, at the moment, though it were easy to reproduce from our 
own columns, or to pen afresb, all manner of reproaches against Mr. 
Cushing, for his insolence, meanness, and unfairness ; not a few insinua- 
tions touching the Russian promptings and aidiogs that kept alive the 
recruiting prosecutions ; proofsfrom American sources that the whole diffi- 
culty has been nursed and brought forward and kept back and played 
upon, for the electioneering purpoees of Mr. President Pierce ; and gene- 
rally, such aggravating reminiscenses as ought not just now to prevail. 
Moreover it should be borne in mind that whereas—as we mentioued last 
week— Great Britain, with a terrible war on her hands, could not morally 
afford to take a very deprecatory tone, so the United States in the face 
of the changed times, and after the late imposing display of British foree 
at Spithead, could not morally afford to do otherwise than they have 
done. Sharing to the full the contempt that is heaped from all quarters 
of this country upon the head of the executive and on certain of his coun- 
cillors, we must own that even they may bave shrunk from an appear- 
ance of “backing down.” Forgive the phrase ; it is a vulgar one, but 
expressive. 

In the case of the Consuls, we cannot but think that the decision of the 
Washington Cabinet bas been harsh and vindictive. The dismissal of 
the Minister alone would have been more dignified, and more strictly 
just. Is Mr. Marcy vexed that in bis allusion to Mr. Barclay, he was by 
force of argument compelled to drop the silly matter of the Maury ; or 
does the Attorney-General yet wince at the indirect hits he has received 
from hands, that with all bis legal canning he essayed to tie? 

The British Legation at Washington will be forthwith closed, or is so 
already. This is, we presume, in accordance with diplomatic etiquette. 
Otherwise, as there is no desire that the friendly relations between the 
two countries should be interrupted, it were hard to assign any reason 
why a personal difficulty should be expanded iato a national inconve- 
nience. Mr. Crampton, on his return home, will find himself at the turn 
of his professional fortune. If sustained, he will of course be promoted 
to an Embasey of higher rank. If not sustained, he will fall a victim to 
a want of firmness and judgment on his own part. He ought to have pe- 
remptorily refused to take part in the bungling scheme concocted for 
raising recruits here for her Majesty’s service. It may be difficult to de- 
cline to obey orders ; but that point is the one that tries men’s mettle. 
Diplomatic intercourse suspended, and the Jagers’ mutiny at Plymouth, 
are the fruits that we now have to reap from seed so imprudently sown. 

The British community of New York will infinitely regret parting 
with their immediate representative, Mr. Barclay, who has long and 
faithfully and moet honourably done his duty—and that a most onerous 
one—as her Majesty’s Consul at this port. He goes home, we believe, 
immediately. Whether he accept some new appointment, or retire into 
private life, we are sure that he will carry with him the good wishes 
of a host of his countrymen here. 

What the Administration at home will now do is thoughtfully con- 
sidered. We should not have thought seriously about it, but for the 
strange conduct of the President, in regard to Central America. He takes 
@ strong course with Great Britain, enforcing a penalty for non-observ- 
ance of the Neutrality Laws ; whilst recruiting for Nicaragua, as agains 
Costa Rica, goes on unchecked by the legal officers of the U. S—Of the 
President’s partial offer to arbitrate on Central’ American affairs, we 
must speak next Saturday. 


The News from Europe; Home Affairs. 


Very regularly the budgets of news come to hand; but there is great 
dissimilarity in their contents. One mail brings not a point of novelty 
or interest ; another overcrowds us with events, or induces comments in- 
conveniently long. The Liverpool steamer ef the 17th inst. does not sup- 
ply much purely domestic intelligence of moment, although that which 
appertains to the Continent is more than usually varied: Thither we will 
presently turn our view. At present we deal with the “ old country.” 

Lord Palmerston—who, we notice with regret, is reported to be indis- 

posed—has given the Cocknies cause at once for surprise and complaint. 
For some months past, certain of the regimental bands stationed in the 
metropolis have been directed to discourse very eloquent music, on Sun- 
day afternoons, for the delectation of Park promenaders. The great an- 
washed, by their crowded attendance and orderly behaviour, have showa 
that they appreciated the boon ; and sundry attempts hitherto, on the part 
of the more rigid sections of Peers and Commons to put down this desecra- 
tion (as they term it) of the Sabbath, have been outvoted or turned aside. 
The Premier had repeatedly expressed his approval of the entertain- 
ment, and the public had began to look upon this Sunday music as a0 
institution, when suddenly was published a letter from Sir B. Hall (which 
will be found elsewhere) announcing with a very ill grace that the per- 
formances were suspended by authority. “ Whose doing is this?” was 
the cry forthwith raised ; and rumour named the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Lord Aberdeen, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, one and all, as the in- 
terferers. That Lord Palmerston should succumb, after his plain speak- 
ing, was not to be expected. But the mystery was soon solved. A de- 
putation, it seems, of Scotch members of Parliament waited on his Lord- 
ship, and plainly intimated that they must withdraw their support from 
him, unless he interpreted his religious obligations in this matter accord- 
ing to their notions. The Opposition is too strong to be resisted. The 
great Pam practically eat his own words. Kensington Gardens and Vio- 
toria Park mourn the absentees ; Exeter Hall rejoices; the press opens its 
guns against Puritaniem. The main merits of the question being how- 
ever of the kind that may be argued ad infinitum, we decline taking 
part in any discussion therein. Truly mach may be said on either 
side. 

Perhaps the small excitement that this affair has caused may be in some 
degree counteracted, by the preparations in progress, a fortnight ago, for 








volves upon Mr. Crampton the responsibility of disturbing the relations 


the grand national display of fire-works, with which the newly made Peace 
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was to be officially welcomed, on the evening of Thursday last. The blaze phew desire to rival the uncle as @ soldier, he must take some other me- right of speech. Nor let it be supposed, because we would aid in throw- 


of rockets and devices was to be of unprecedented grandeur, though it 
was doubted whether the spontaneous illumination would keep pace. 
therewith.—Then there is the trial of William Palmer, the Rugely poison- | 
er, drawing the eyes and ears of all Eogtand. It commenced on Wednes- 
day, fhe 14th inet., before Lord Campbell; and was likely to last come 
days; and was the great affair of the moment.—Nor does the public 
watch in attentively the movements of the Court, at the season commonly | 
devoted to fétes and festivities. Our good Queen is no sluggard. 


thod than publishing ex post facto plans. 


—— 


Privateering and the Rights of Neutrals. 
In fulfilment of our anpounced intention of considering in detail the 


| ing infamy upon this violator of that precious right, that we sympathise 

with the fanatical abolitionists, who only interpret rights and justice ac- 
| cording to their own sense. It is enough for us to record passing events, 
| and make such comments as are obvious to all who value the privilege of 


chief objects of interest diecuseed at the Paris Conferences, we have a Parliamentary freedom. Let us however ask, before proceediag, whether 


word to say on the subject of privateering and the rights of neutrals. 
On the 16th of April the Plenipotentiaries assembled in conference to 


the Senate or the House of Assembly has a Speaker, and beg to know 


| whether it be not incumbent on such office-bearer to preserve the decency 
Since | settle certain questions of maritime law which have long been in dispute, | of debate. We see that all manner of foul abuse is exchanged ; but we 


the Naval Review she has beer actively employed, now holdiag a Privy | and which have seriously embittered the relations between neutrals and | never find the Speaker interposing, Is this etiquette, or is it Congres- 


Council, now a Levee, now a Drawing Room, now a Chapter of a Kuight- | 
ly Order ; on one night her Majesty attends the Opera ; on another, one | 
of the theatres; now Buckingham Palace is the scene of a Concert, now of | 
a State Ball ; whilst a select circle is daily gathered at the Royal dinner- 
table, selected without any political preferences. Thus we find Lords | 
Aberdeen, Derby, and Clarendon, the French and Russian Ambassadors, | 
Sir James Graham and Lord Jobn Ruseell, guests at one and the | 
same time. The Royal Academy Exhibition has also been visited. Rid- | 
ing and driving are regular exercises.—But we are becoming court 
newsmen. Let us only further mention the attendance of the Queen 
and her Consort at the Sydenham Crystal Palace, where—surrounded by 
loyal and sympathising crowds, and guarded by detachments of thore 
gallant regiments which have fought and bled in the Crimea—they may 
be eaid to bave inaugurated the peace, by witnessing the disclosure of 
two veiled monuments, the work of Baron Marochetti. One isa model 
of a monument designed for the brave soldiers who died of their wounds 
at Scutari; the other an allegorical composition, intended as an emblem 
of Peace. Next week we shall probably find room to speak of these new 
proofs, that the fortunate Baron is at least the fashionable eculptor of the 
day.—At the latest date the Court was in retirement at Ozborne ; but 
even there her Mejesty finds opportunity for the exercise of those kiudly 
impulses that unite her heart and soul with her People. A new military 
hospital is to be built near Southampton ; she it is who will lay the foun- 
dation stone. The 8th Hussars—one remnant of the daring riders who 
made the insane and brilliant charge at Balaklava—arrived at Portsmouth, 
the other day, from the East. Immediately her Majesty crossed over 
from the Isle of Wight, to inspect and welcome these her heroic defend- 
ers, and to cheer with her presence the cripples who were numerous 
amongst them. 

The serious illness of Colonel Tulloch keeps the absurd Crimean Com- 
mission open ; and it is not impossible that the inculpated officers, Lord 
Lucan, Lord Cardigan, and Sir Richard Airey, may after all escape a 
confirmation of the judgment against them, for neglect of their duties in 
the Crimea.—The government have sold a portion of their gun-boat fleet 
to the East India Company, for employment in the suppression of piracy 
on the coast of China. So the hornets may be useful to the commercial 
world at large.—The attempt at mutiny by the German Jagers at Ply- 
mouth was immediately euppreseed, and some of the ringleaders were 
punished. It should be known that this Legion was made up of the men 
enlisted on this Continent—auother proof, if another were wanted, of the 
egregrious folly of enlisting recruits here. The lazy, loafing vagabonds 
found the drill too severe. 

The Continent of Europe. ° 

From the habit acquired during two eventful years, it seems natural 
that one’s first look should be towards the East, though what we see there 
and elsewhere must be compressed into a glance. Again, then, we have 
the Russians and the Allies meeting ; but this time it is in friendly re- 
views, and as hosts and guests exchanging soldierly hospitalities. The 
papers whose correspondents tell of these things are still devoured with 
unflagging attention.—But we see and hear of other things.—There is a 
Tartar Exodus from the Crimea ; the Tartare, who looked upon the Al- 
lies as friends, bave a wholesome dread of their old masters. We pray that 
these latter may more religiously keep their promise to respect the tombs of 
their fallen enemies who lie buried on Cathcart’s Hill, than they are likely 
to keep the words of forgiveness and amnesty spoken on behalf of their poor 
countrymen.— Revelations, awful to read of, come still to light respecting 
the beavy losses sustained by the Russians in the campaign. One hund- 
red and eighty-six thousand of the Czar’s troops are said to have died on 
the little peninsula that has become famous! We know not indeed what 
losses the French, the Turks, and the Sardinians sustained. Our own, 
during the two years of war, was 19,000 men, and 276 officers of all 
ranks ; ead enough, but how small comparatively!—Lord Stuart de 
Redcliffe is said to be coming home, but whether recalled or not, the po- 
litical world is uninformed.—Our Foreign Legions do not turn out well. 
The British Italian Legion, at Malta, has shown signs of insubordination, 
foolishly excited perhaps by the premature discussions on Italian liberty, 
which have originated in the bold course taken by Sardinia at the late 
Conference, and continued in the course of her Parliamentary sessions at 
Turin. On this point we wrote at length last week, and would gladly, if 
we could, say more.—Nor is war extinct. Circassia is again threatened ; 
and at this late hour an appeal is made thence to the Porte and France 
and England. Several times, during the war, we have expressed our surprise 
that no cencerted measures seemed to have been arranged with the hardy 
mountaineers whore hatred of Russia is hereditary. The presumption, we 
deeply regret to say, now is that Schamyl has been bought off by Mus- 
covite bribes. The suspicion has long been entertained. 

The Sound Dues question is still an open one.—On the state of the press 
in Belgium, we shall probably speak at length in our next, if the eubject 
be still opportune. 

A few words only on France, although some wiseacres affect to believe 
that the whole European world is at the nod of the Emperor on his throne- 
The very matter of the Belgian press has shown that his Majesty is not 
infallible —At the moment, Paris, always agog for excitement, has foreign 
potentates among its visitors. The King of Wurtemberg is one ; but a 
more important one is the Arch Duke Maximilien, the brother of the Em- 
peror of Austria. This cunning power, having been snubbed at the Von- 
ference, and being alarmed at the state of Italy, has offered a peace-offering 
to Louis Napoleon, in the shape of the remains of the poor young Duc de 
Reichstadt, now lying entombed in the Imperial mausoleum of Vienna. 
Think what a féte for Paris, what a triumph for the lord and master 
thereof, when the bones of the first Napoleon’s son shall be laid under 
the dome of the Invalides, side by side with those of his immortal sire ! 
Peasgp says that Russia was offended at the separate treaty between 

Tauce, Austria, and Great Britain, which is on another page. The dif- 
pe however was soon cleared up, and creates no more real sensation 
, “ ~ — news that the United States have entered into a commer- 

; reaty with Persia, guaranteeing the safety of the Persian Gulf 
pen ae wee maritime intruders! The desire to cultivate 
acd. an pe vr Net gaic must have been intense, before such an agree- 
duenan of Saantodlensinns “a com all, bas it been made ?—The inter- 
ei'bs hs at. dieabibinn tm = affairs is sare mooted, where he is 
a aig ng /ibera ism.—His Majesty’s military genius bas 

n brought to light, by the publication of a plan for taking Se- 
bastopol, dated April, 1855, Whatever worth it may possess, strategi- 
a a emerge by its late appearance. Who will believe that it was 
year ago? But some men, who have achieved greatness in 





one Walk of life, covet fame through a different channel. Still, if the ne- 


belligerents in all the wars of modern times. 

Some of the Continental powers, and the United States for instance, 
have always contended for the principle that enemy’s goods not contra. 
band of war should be protected by a neutral flag, and that neutral’s 
goods not contraband of war should be respected when found under an 
enemy’s flag. England on the other hand bas steadily resisted the estab- 
lishment of this principle, until the commencement of the war now so hap- 
pily brought to an end, when she consented to adopt it for the time 
of the pending conflict. 

Considered abstractly and independently, the principle is doubtless a 
sound and reasonable one. The ships of a neutral state should be as sa- 
cred as its soil from the assaults of belligerents, for no belligerent power 
has a right to interrupt the friendly relations of its antagonists with neu- 
tral states. To convey articles contraband of war is for a neutral to 
abdicate her neutrality ; but no action which does not compromise that 
neutrality should expose a neutral to attack, or vitiate the virtue of a 
neutral flag. Nor should the neutral who loads his property upon an 
enemy’s sbip in good faith, and in the prosecution of a lawful traffic, be 
liable to the loss of that property. To assume the negative of these pro- 
positions, is to maintain that when two nations go to war they are to be 
isolated from all communion with the rest of mankind, and left to devour 
each other, like the cats of Kilkenny—it is to convert every war into a 
war of extermination, and to focce the whole world into a participation 
remote or direct in all the evils and miseries which must unavoidably 
attend a resort to arms in national disputes. 

That England, by the peculiarity of her position and in consequence of 
the policy pursued by her enemies in past wars, should have been com- 
pelled to reject a principle so eminently just and humane, so conservative 
of civilization and so friendly to commerce, is much to be regretted ; and 
we hail therefore with unfeigned satisfaction the action of the British 
plenipotentiaries in giving the adherence of the first maritime Power of 
the world to doctrines of international law, which that adherence may be 
considered to have established firmly and forever. The accession of all 
the powers not parties to the Treaty of Paris will hardly be refused to 
so mach of the “ declaration on the subject of maritime law” as concerns 
the rights of neutrals. 

But another vexed question of maritime warfare came under the dis- 
cussion of the Plenipotentiaries, and was by them decided in a sense 
which the rest of the werld, and the United States in particular, may not 
80 readily accept. 

Privateering has been frequently condemned by publicists as a remnant 
of barbarism, grossly inconsistent with the spirit and the system of mo- 
dern and civilized warfare. War between Christian States is now held to 
be justified only in the last resort as a means of enforcing respect for na- 
tional rights, or commanding redress for national wrongs. Itis amargu- 
ment of nation with nation, not a conflict of individuals with individuals ; 
and from this view of war it follows necessarily that hostilities are only to 
be prosecuted by the organized national forces, and that the combatant 
armies of the belligerent powers are not to be suffered to inflict upon the 
non-combatant citizens of those powers any unprovoked and superfluous 
injury. The destruction of private property—when that destruction is 
not necessary to the execution of some military plan—has been long 
and universally condemned by civilians and by soldiers alike, and in all 
campaigns by land the generals of civilized armies visit with the seve- 
rest penalties the slightest acts of barbarity and plunder, when practised 
by their troops upon the unoffending inhabitants of a hostile country. 

But the rules which govern civilized warfare on shore have not hither- 
to been extended to the seas. It has been a recognised object of mari- 
time warfare to annihilate or appropriate as much as possible of the pri- 
vate property found afloat beneath the enemy’s flag. The armed cruis- 
ers of a naval belligerent are instructed not only to encounter with and 
attack the armed cruisers of the enemy, but to fall upon, barn, sink, and 
destroy, or bring as prizes into port all manner of unarmed vessels be- 
longing to the citizens of the hostile state. Plunder being then an ad- 
mitted and legitimate object of naval warfare, it has hitherto been con- 
ceded that any citizen of a belligerent state, who could find the means to 
arm and equip a ship, might share ia the nautical razzia. To concede 
this, is of course to graft upon the system of modern national warfare an 
outrageous inconsistency borrowed from the savage days when the wars 
of the state were merely exaggerations of private conflicts, when the salu- 
tary distinction between combatants and non-combataats was as yet un- 
dreamed of, and the beneficent visions of international law had not yet 
dawned upon mankind. 

The Congress of Paris have taken a step towards the amelioration of 
this anomalous and disgraceful state of things by declaring the immediate 
and permanent abolition of privateering. Bat the reform which they 
have thus attempted to achieve in the system of maritime warfare is only 
@ partial reform ; and it can hardly be expected that nations like the 
United States, which possess a commerce extended out of all proportion 
to their military marine, should adopt a declaration which would cut 
them off from the employment of effective means of retaliation upon an 
enemy, who could organize and send to seaa larger fleet of legitimate 
pirates than themselves. 

So long as the European Powers recognize the plunder of private pro- 
perty upon the seas, as an object proper and honourable to be pureued— 
80 long that is, as they legitimize piracy, just so long it is to be pre- 
sumed that the American government and the American people will be 
insensible to the persuasive appeals of the Plenipotentiaries on the sub- 
ject of privateering. Nor can it be alleged that the refusal of the United 
States to lend an ear to those appeals indicates on their part an unwil- 
lingness to co-operate in the advancement of civilization, and the 
humanizing of international law, until the European Governments eball 
bave founded their proposed reforms on the only substantial basis, by 
declaring the absolute abolition of the right to plunder upon the ocean, 
and by extending over the property of the merchant and seaman the 
same protection, which is afforded now to the workshop of the mecbanic 
and the homestead of the farmer. 





The Late Outrage at Washington. 

Mr. Sumner is dangerously ill from the effects of the crael and das- 
tardly assault made upon him by Col. Brooks in the Senate Chamber of 
the U. S.—But even worse things have happened than that disgraceful 
act. It has found abettors and defenders in the press of the South ; and 
men in public meetings have stamped so base a deed with approval !!— 
On the other hand, disgust and indignation are generally felt and loudly 
expressed throughout the North. 

it would not however become us to énter deeply into what is growing 
into a partizan question, instead of being considered as one affecting the 


sional law ? , 


But to the facts. Mr. Sumner, we eay, is dangerously ill. The Senate 
has spoken its voice on the beating of ome of its members, and @ very 
small voice it iz. That hoaourable body, under the guidance of an ex parte 
Committee, has fumbled about for a precedent in @ manner that would 
do credit to Mr. Frederick Peel, the prince of red-tapiste. Happily, they 
found none; and so handed over the matter to the House of which Col. 
Brooks is a Member, but without any recommendation that he should be 
expelled therefrom. This may be all according to etiquette; but if the 
Committee had been fairly made up, the Report would probably have been 
different. The House has not yet reported. We are told that it recom- 
mends expulsion. A good verdict—bat will it be executed ? 

In proof of the scandalous manner in which Senatorial dignity is pros- 
titated, we cite Mr. Butler, of S. C., against whom Mr. Sumner levelled 
his oratorical powers. Mr. Butler is again in his place. On Tuesday, he 
uttered the expression to Mr. Wilaon--“ you’re a liar !’—for which we do 
not observe that he was reprimanded by the Speaker, though called to 
order by another Senator, who thought the debate was becoming “ acri- 
monious!”’ Mr. Butler accordingly apologised ; but gave notice that he 
should presently fall into another passioa! This unique premonition is 
too singular to be overlooked. 


‘“‘ Mr. B. said that in discussing the resolutions of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, if he should transgress the bounds of propriety, it would be because he 
was provoked to it.” 


There is something deliciously naive in the waraing ; but what a libel 
on Parliamentary speaking! We exhaust our room, not the subject. 


Canada. 

The break-up in the Canadian Ministry seems, after all, to have beer 
but the fulfilment of a design amongst its members te rid themselves of 
their head—the veteran Sir Allan MacNab. The Hon. Mr. Tache is his 
successor, and Mr. Vankougbnet and Mr. Terrill being the onlytwo new 
members. The list as complete, after a shuffling, is published below. The 
manner in which Sir Allan has been thrown overboard excites much indig- 
nation, and the new Cabinet is not deemed a lasting one. 

Wednesday next, the 4th of June, is to be observed as a day of Thanks- 
giving for the restoration of peace——-The Queen’s birth-day, this day 
week, was celebrated with great éclat, in Upper Canada especially. 





The True Sons of St. George at Philadelphia. 

It may be remembered that on several occasions, during the last two 
or three years, we have had to deal in print with a knot ef Englishmen 
in the city of brotherly love, who found it impossible to exhibit even a 
social and after-dinner loyalty to the land of their fathers, in face of cer- 
tain prejudices that obtain amongst a few of their actual neighbours. A 
large secession consequently took place from the ranks of the St. George’s 
Society of Philadelphia ; and we are-glad to record that our whole- 
hearted countrymen there resident have banded themeelves together under 
the title of “ The Albion Society.” They will, we think, find no great 





difficulty in fulfilling the double duty te Queen and President, which the 
fastidious gentlemen firet-named have fuund too severe a task. May the 
new Albion Society flourieh, dispensing charity to their poor brethren 
with open hand, and cultivating also with open heart the graceful ame- 
nities of social intercourse. 


Nicaragua. 
The Jatest news is that the Costa Ricans have withdrawn from Nica- 
ragua. The invasion is over ; what is to happen in the way of retalia - 
tion? Of Walker, accounts are scanty. 





The New Canadian Ministry. 


Speaker of the Legislative Council and Premier. Hon. Mr. Tache. 
Inspector General. Mr. poe 

Attorney General West, and Leader of the Assembly. Mr. J. A. McDonald. 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. Mr. Cauchon. 

Commissioner of Public Works. Mr. Lemieux. 

Postmaster General. Mr. Spence. 

Receiver-General. Mr. J. C. Morrison. 

President of the Counc. Mr. P. M. Vankoughnet. 

Attorney General East. Mr. Cartier. 

Provincial Secretary. Mr. Terrill. 

Solicitor General West. Mr. H. Smith. 

Solicitor GeneralEast. Mr. Dunbar Ross. 


-_—— 


Drama. 


The town has been startled this week by the blare of trumpets annooncing a 
“‘ new and original” drama from the prolific pen of Mr. Bourcicault. 

I have never been much infatuated by the talent of Mr. Bourcicault, who 
seems to me to possess in a very eminent degree the Gallic capacity for “ con- 
struction,” but in whose productions I have always looked in vain to find one 
gleam of dramatie genius, or any glow of true dramatic feeling. The differ- 
ence between Mr. Bourcicault and a dramatist is just the difference between 
Alexander Dumas and a poet. Mr. Bourcicanlt has a quick and a keen eye 
for the “‘ availabilities” of a plot, and a thorough knowledge of stage effect : 
but he has never exhibited any familiarity with the more delicate relations of 
society, or any control over the more secret springs of human passion. He has 
written plays which captivate the attention, but it is always the movement of 
the plot which entertains us ; never tne development of the characters which 
interests us. He isable to manage an intrigue adroitly, but incapable of creat- 
ing a personality. 

Nevertheless I was quite anxious to see his new play. For the title gave me 
assurance that he had been poaching upon a rich manor, and I was sure that 
he would make a good acting play out of materials so excellent as the ‘‘ Saint 
Phar” and the “ Olympe”’ of that very successful French drama “La Vie 
d'une Comedienne.” Nor have I been disappointed. The conception of the 
character of the old actor “ Saint Phar” has passed through many hands— 
Sédaine treated the type admirably, it was well handled by Scribe and Légouveée 
in the drama of “ Adrienne Le Couvrenr,” and in “ La Vie d'une Comé- 
dienne,” it was very fally and effectively developed. Mr. Bourcicault has im- 
proved upon it still further, and it is only fair to say this, since everybody who 
is acquainted with the existence of the French play, and yet not thoroughly fami- 
liar with its substance, will be sure to set Mr. Bourcicault down at once as a 
‘“‘ pure and simple” plagiarist. 

He has not contented himself, as so many of his brother playwrights do 
with baptising afresh the characters and the localities of his original. “ Grj- 
maldi” is more than a reflection of ‘‘ Saint Phar;”’ he has certain qualities of 
his own, and though I am inclined to think the creative faculty is disp’ 
by Mr. Bourcicault rather in his acting than in his composition, it is certain 
that Grimaldi seems to me to approach more nearly to @ creation than any 
other character which Mr. Bourcicault has given to the stage. As much can- 
not be said of “ Violet,” which is in every way & deterioration of the character 
of ‘“‘ Olympe.” Mr. Bourcicault in endeavouring to subdue the impassioned and 
somewhat ornamental melodramatic role of O ympe to the capacity of Miss 





Robertson, has succeeded in spoiling the part without accommodating the actress. 
Miss Robertson appears to less advantage in this character than in any other in. 
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which I have seen her. She is charming of course, and interesting in a vague 
mild way, but neither impressive oor very affecting. 

Shall I pay the actor-author the compliment of sketching the plot of his new 
piece? If Ido so, those of my readers who are familiar with the French play, 
or even with the imperfect translation of the French play which was produced 
last year in Boston for Miss Julia Bennett Barrow, will at once recognise the 
considerable changes which Mr. Bourcicault has made in the piece, changes 50 
considerable as perhaps to entitle him fairly to claim for his work the merit of 
so much originality as attaches to most of our modern English dramas. But if 
either those of my readers who are acquainted with the French play, or those 
of them who never heard of that production can understand and follow the 
plot of the “ Life of an Actress,” they will do what is simply impossible, I 
fancy, to ninety-nine out of every hundred persons who witness its performance 
upon the stage. 

There is a London “ Star” actress who fascinates Guardsmen and dandies, 
but refuses to help a brother actor on his benefit night because he is old and 
ugly, and poor, and only a “ Clown.” There isa ballad girl who goes singing 
by in the street, and who is summoned in by the “ Star” as a fit person to do 
what she disdains to perform. And the ballad-girl relates to the “‘ Star” and 
the Guardsman and to the old actor the pathetic story of her poverty and her 
wrongs and of her dog Snubb, who shared her poverty and defended her in her 
wrongs, and died in so defending her. 

The old actor is Grimaldi (Mr. Bourcicault) ; the ballad girl is Violet (Miss 
Robertson) ; and the consequences of this scene are the adoption of Violet by 
Grimaldi, the utter infatuation of a noblehearted young Guardsman, Lord Ar- 
thur Shafton ; and the kindling of an evil passion in the base bosom of ano- 
ther Guardsmen, the villain Maltravers. Adopted by Grimaldi, Violet is 
educated to be an actress, and we are favoured with glimpses of the economi- 
eal household of Grimaldi, who acts by turns the Monsieur Mallet and the 
Caleb Balderstone, washes dishes, makes omelettes, and is at once mother 
and maid-servant, guide, philosopher, friend and cook, to his young charge. 

There are many passages of sentiment between Violet and Lord Arthur ; 
there is a touching undercurrent of emotion in the experience of a low come- 
dian (Mr. Setchell) who falls helplessly and hopelessly in love with Violet, and 
there is a storm of simple excitement culminating in the abduction of Violet 
by the abominable, the atrocious Maltravers. . 

Of course Violet is rescued, pistols are discharged, blood is shed, and the 
ruffian is humiliated. 

Then Violet becomes a famous actress, while Lord Arthur, to whom she is 
secretly united, wins his spurs in the Crimea. The Queen bestows her royal 
patronage upon Violet—the Duke of Devonshire invites her to a picnic— 
Countesses féte her. Then Lord Arthur returns to claim his bride, but finds his 
once noble mother rampant, passant, guardant—a heraldic dragon between 
him and the vulgar felicity he covets. That indomitable Countess is, however, 
subdued by Grimaldi, who casts off his harlequin costume and comes out a 
Neapolitan Duke, and so converts the lovely Violet into an aristocratic helio- 
trope fit to be worn in a Viscount’s bosom. 

Such is the progress of events in the “ Life of an Actress.” Neither the 
French play, nor actual experience, it will be seen, have contributed much to 
this remarkable plot, which Mr. Bourcicault has elaborated after his own fash- 
jon and made sufficiently effective, though “ rather long.” 

The play has been received with favour, and it contains within itself ele- 
ments of interest which would suffice to attract to Mr. Burton’s theatre very 
good audiences of a very good kind, would the manager but take the pains to 

do himself justice in producing it. ° 

But Mr. Burton ought to know that people, whose presence is the best praise 
a play can receive, cannot take much pleasure in witnessing a performance 
marred by all manner of absurd inaccuracies and imperfections in the details 
of presentation. 

If Guardsmen are to be brought upon the stage, it is not well that they 
should be represented as making their morning calls in fall uniform—and if 
they must wear a uniform, it is not well that they should wear the uniform of 
New York Volunteers, and the cap of the American Navy! Neither is it com- 
Mendable that gentlemen should wear their hats while talking to ladies; nor 
probable that the Duke of Devonshire would receive his guests ungloved and 
in a walking dress. 

If the stage is to be a mirror, it should be a true mirror, and the difference 
between an ordinary manager and a man of genius should be marked by some 
attention to the minuéia and the verities of dramatic representation. 

Miss Keene has been giving us her notion of “ high life” too, in the produc- 
tion of Mr. Brougham’s version of the wonderfal novel of “ Jane Eyre.” As 
this play is too important to be dismissed with a word, I shall recur to it next 
week. HAMILTON. 


SRusic. 


Sincerity in general is, we admit, a fatal error; but at the risk of proving 
ourselves ignorant of one of the world’s inevitable and earliest teachings, we 
must acknowledge having never heard this Opera of Luisa Miller, so oppor- 
tanely produced by Max Maretzek, in the hope of imparting additional lustre 
@ the brilliancy of his Spring campaign. But this well-conceived hope was 
not fated to be realised—at least on the evening of the first representation, 
when the audience was scanty. Why the audience was scanty, we cannot un- 
dertake to say, leaving that, and other hitherto unexplained mysteries,—the 
caprices of the wind and the caprices of women—to wiser heads than ours. 

Luisa Miller is nevertheless deserving of an audience ; not that the action of 
the Opera is, in the faintest degree, inspiriting, but Verdi has displayed in its 
composition @ marked desire to approach the excellencies of the German and 
French school, and to combine harmoniously the elements of the three great 
lyric schools of this cpoch ; and this laudable design, which he would accom- 
plish, without, at the same time, abandoning his own peculiar style, should 
lend interest to an Opera, perhaps otherwise dull to a certain extent. The 
finale of the first act, in its vigorous instrumentation, is worthy of the author 
of Ernani, but in using, as heretofore, crescendos and wnisons as a generally 
nfallible appeal to the most obtuse musical perception—including ignorant 
singers, with whom the musieians of this age have to contend—and in continu- 
ing to preserve in his instrumentation many of the characteristic traits borrowed 
somewhat from Franz Schubert, one sees nevertheless that Verdi is striving to 
carve for himself a new path, and to give to his style the variety and melodious 
charm which it lacks, 

At the first representation the quatuor, without accompaniment, seemed to 
produce little effect on the public mind ; Madame Lagrange in vain found out 
the most delicate inflexions of her most delicate voice. These blandishments 
met with no encouragement from the impassive public. Timeand custom, we 
trust, may unfold the beauties and originality of this Quatuor, and in spite of 
the libretto, we should not be surprised to see Luisa Miller finally popu- 
larised. 

The libretto, as a translation, is not so bad, when compared with many of 
its species, thanks to the fertile pen of Mr. H. C. Watson. 

The Argument of the Opera informs us in a straightforward and circum- 





__ stantial manner, that in a Tyrolean. village dwelled a retired soldier named 


Miller, with his beautiful and motherless daughter, named Luisa. Luisa is 
necessarily the pride and delight of this Tyrolean hamlet, and loves and is be- 
loved by a mysterious youth of ‘ superior manners,” whose name is supposed 
to be Charles. 

The billing and cooing of these young people is interrupted by the arrival of 
a certain steward, rejoicing in the euphonious appellation of Warm, who as a 
discarded suitor of the lovely Luisa is replete with hostile designs against 
that excellent lady and all connected with her ; so, he proceeds forthwith to 
inform Peré Miller, what this old warrior had shrewdly suspected, that Charles 
is none other than Rodolphe, the son of a rich and mighty Lord Walter ; this 
intelligence is speedily confirmed by the arrival of Lord Walter at his chateau, 
bringing a Duchess, the betrothed of his son Rodolphe, and whom Rodolphe 
now desires to repudiate. This desire meets naturally with opposition, 
on the part of his father Lord Walter, and being informed by Warm of 
Rodoiphe’s love for Luisa, he surprises him at her cottage, and in the pleni- 
tude of his wrath, orders both father and daughter into rigorous eon- 
finement, which uujust treatment arouses alike the ire of Rodolphe and 
the old soldier. Rodolphe driven to the last extremity whispers some mys- 
terious communication to his father, which causes that gentleman to 
totter and turn pale, and give orders for the daughter's liberation ; but 





the old soldier is berne off by archers. Then Worm, with the fiendish ia- 
genuity which seems the inseparable accompaniment of a baritone voice, 
works upon the filial sensibilities of the tender Luisa, and induces her for the 
purpose of obtaining her father’s freedom, to write a letter to him (Wurm), dis- 
avowing all love for Rodolphe, and acknowledging that ambition alone 
prompted her to receive his addresses, whereas her heart remains ever true to 
her lowly lover, Wurm. This note is of course conveyed to Rodolphe, and he 
in a paroxysm of despair repairs to the cottage of his faithless lover, and there 
pledges her in a cup of poisoned milk, which ceremony completed, he ques- 
tions her as to her guilt. Discovering her entire innocence, he relieves his 
feeling by slaying Wurm, and then falls dead at his father’s feet. Badiali, in 
the réle of the old soldier, has disfigured hims elf, to an unnecessary degree ; 
@ moderate amount of age and hideousness is disagreeable enough, without ex- 
aggerating beyondall endurance. With the exception of this insignificant defect, 
Badiali is admirable, and deserving of the public acclamations. Bolcioni 
receives his due share of applause, and strives to merit it, and this very 
effort on his part would cause us to pass over in silence some of the grating 
notes of his romance in the second act, if he did not invariably accede to the 
req uest of zealous but indiscreet friends, and repeat these same unpleasant 
tones. Madame Lagrange is of course the same careful and intelligent actress 
in this niais character of Susan Miller, that she is in Semiramide or Lucrezia 
Borgia, and it is fortunateiy better adapted to the quality of her voice, than 
most of her réles. 

The success of these last ten weeks at the Academy of Music, has we trust, 
elevated the cause of Italian Opera in New York, and the public, with its usual 
delicate appreciation of services rendered, will doubtless bear this in mind, in 
the event of another operatic campaign, led by the doughty and indomitable 
Max. 

The fatal moment of adieu and separation seems to have arrived. Not only 
do we lose the Italian opera and all its attendant delights, but valaed and 
trusty friends take this occasion to disperse in all directions, condemning us to 
the melancholy alternative of making new ones, in time perhaps equally valued, 
and possibly more trusty. Our artists menaced with this general defection 
are redoubling their efforts, and striving to surpass each other in energy and 
activity. The concert programmes offer every thing that is most irresistible 
and seductive ; Madame Isidora Clark and Madame Patania have delighted 
the public, in their peculiar way, adding their personal charms to the all 
powerful appeal of their mellifluous tones. But the chief of sirens, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, has been adding to her own triumphs, and to the happiness of the mu- 
sical world of New York, in two Soirées, of surpassing interest. 

In presence of this assemblage of talent, Mr. Tajan Rogeé, has conceived the 
idea of lecturing on the condition of music and the lyric opera, in the United 
States, and from the renown attached to the gentleman’s name we should 
imagine his lectures to offer every thing in the way of new and curious detail, 
aod we trust that the novelty of the topic may suffice in awakening the interest 
of the unoccupied and the uninitiated. GAMMA. 








Gosstp Apout THe Royat Famity.—A correspondent of the Aberdeen 
Free Press thus describes the Princess Royal, as seen at the recent 
drawing-room at St. James’ :—“ With the remembrance, asif it had been 
yesterday, of the boom of the guns which announced her birth, I was 
scarcely prepared to behold her a fine-grown woman, taller by a couple 
of inches than her mother, and carrying herself with the ease and grace 
of womanhood. It is no stretch of loyalty or courtesy to call the Prin- 
cess Royal pretty. She is perfectly lovely. The regularity of her fea- 
tures is perfect. Her eyes are large, and faJl of intelligence, imparting 
to her face that sort of merry aspect which indicates good humour. The 
nose and mouth are delicately and exquisitely formed, the latter giving 
effect of great sweetness. The Princess is more like her father than her 
mother. She is like the Queen in nothing but the nose. In all other re- 
epects she is a female image of her father. I should add, as interesting 
to your lady readers, that she wears her hair slightly off ber forehead ; 
not pusbed back in the Eugenie fashion, but brashed latitudinally from 
the temples, and raised at the sides above the ear in bandues (really the 
ladies must excuse me if I am talking nonsense; for I have not given 
that hostage to fortune which would enable me to speak ex cathedra.) 
Well, at any rate, the Princess is fair enough, and lovely enough to be 
the heroine of a fairy tale, and the Prince Frederic should consider him- 
self a lucky fellow. Her Majesty begins to wear a matronly aspect. She 
becomes slightly stout too, and looks more and more like the Duchess of 
Kent. Prince Albert’s likeness to the portraits of the Czar Nicholas is 
remarkable and striking, and it has become more observable since he be- 
came bald.” 

Tue “AnGcEL Gaprie..’’—Advices from British Guiana announce the 
trial and conviction of John S. Orr, known as the “Angel Gabriel,” 
for sedition against the crown, in having excited the anti Creole and 
anti-Catholic riots of the 19th of February. He was sentenced to hard 
labour in prison for three years. Sixteen of his dupes have also been 
convicted of sedition, riot, robbery, and plunder. 








Obituary. 


Sm Wriuiam Hamwrton.—The University of Edinburgh has suffered an 
immense loss in the death of its most distinguished Professor on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 6th inst. For many years he had been in delicate 
health, and with energy of mind undiminished struggled bravely against 
an attack of paralysis that affected the whole of his right side from the 
eye to the foot. With some little assistance from a reader he regularly 
every year went through the arduous duties of his chair, climbing with 
difficulty a steep staircase to his lecture-room, and his spirit was so in- 
domitable that his class was known to the last as the best worked and 
most enthusiastic in the whole University. He had just concluded the 
usual wioter session in his accustomed health, and the news of his death, 
which in the last instance we believe arose from congestion of the brain, 
will take his friends and pupils by surprise. He had projected so many 
works which have been promised to the public for years that it would 
seem at first as if he had died before his time. But his work was really 
accomplished in the system of thought which he developed in his lectures 
and in his contributions to the Edinburgh Review, and the works on 
which he was engaged were chiefly either editorial or historical, which 
called for powers of memory and research possessed by many, rather than 
for powers of thought possessed by few. His research was, indeed, enor- 
mous, and, amid the general poverty of Scottish scholarship, he achieved 
& reputation as one of the most learned men of his time. In scholastic 
literature his erudition was probably unrivalled, and, unless some of his 
pupils undertake to arrange his notes, immense stores of information from 
the most recondite sources are lost to the world. He was always addin 
to these stores, and not long before his decease he might be seen stretche 
an a sofa, his right eye in a shade, and his right arm in a sling, with some 
ponderous tome of the middle ages before him ; in this way, indeed, he 
submitted to the drudgery of making an index to one of Dugald Stewart’s 
treatises, which he was preparing for the press. Sir William’s lectures 
will, we suppose, be published ; they are very carefully written out, and 
when these are given to the world the public will have some better idea 
of his systems, both of metaphysics and of logic, that can now be gathered 
from the fragments which have already appeared.—_ London Times. 


M. Apotruze Apam.—Letters from Paris record the sudden death of 
this well-known musical composer, of congestion of the brain, at the age 
of 53. M. Adam was one of the most popular and voluminous composers 
of whom the French stage could boast. After producing a variety of bal- 
lets, vaudevilles, and operettas at minor theatres he made his débit at 
the Opera Comique, with a one act opera, Pierre et Catherine, which 
was successful; and from that time his reputation was insured. Few 
musicians have evinced such extraordinary facility as M. Adam, who 
would often be engaged on two or three operas and a ballet simulta- 
neously. This facility, however, was his bane ; and it is probable that, 
from among his numerous works, only three are likely to outlive their 
author long—the charming little opera of the Chalet, the Postillon de 
Lonjumeau, and the ballet of Gise//e which last (as well as the Diable a 
Quatre) was composed for Carlotta Grisi. Besides supplying every thea- 
tre in Paris with incessant contributions, M. Adam invaded the church 
and wrote several masses and other sacred compositions. Add to all 
this, he was successively musical fewilletoniste for the Constitutionnel 
and the Assemblée Nationale, as well as being a constant contributor to 
other papers. In 1847 M. Adam joined to his other avocations that ot 
Director of the Theatre Lyrique, where he lost a large part of his for- 
tune. He was, moreover, Professor of Composition at the Conservatoire, 
and member of the Institute. The variety of his occupations was really 
astonishing and his industry prodigious. He was an amiable as well as 





a clever man, and a large circle of friends will regret his loss. A more 


' active life than his was possibly never spent; but it is equally possible 


that had he attempted less he might have done much more for his art and 
for his own enduring fame. _ 


Tur Ear or Dicsy.—This venerable nobleman died on the 13th inst, 
at the advanced age of 83 years. He was son of the first Earl, and sue- 
ceeded his father in 1793. By his demise the lord-lieutenantcy of Dorset, 
and the colonelcy of the militia of that county, become vacant. His lord- 
ship is succeeded in the barony only by his cousin, Mr. Edward St. Vin- 
cent Digby, son of the late Admiral Sir Henry Digby, G.C.B. The un- 
entailed estates are said to have been bequeathed by the deceased to his 
nephew, Mr. Wingfield. om 


At Dublin, Sir Edward Tierney, Bart., of Churchtown and Kanturk, count 
of Cork, for many years Crown Solicitor for the North-West Circuit of Ireland, 
—At Port Macquarie, Comm. James Gordon, R.N.—At Torquay, Devon, after 
a brief illness, Edward Wallerstein, Esq., Consul-General in Great Britain for 
the Republics of Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Salvador. This gentleman's 
name was recently before our readers, in connection with a parcel of old muy 
kets sold to the Costa Ricans. 


Appotutnients. 


The Queen has been pleased to direct letters — to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto Maj.-Gen. W. Fenwick Williams, of Kars, K.C.B., 
and to the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten.—The Duke of Argyll is 
nominated a Knight of the Thistle—The Right Hon. M. T. Baines to be the 
Fourth Charity Commissioner for England and Wales, in the room of the 
Right Hon. Lord John Russell, resigned.—Lts. Ballard and Teesdale, Lt.-Cols, 
in the service of the Sultan ; Capt. Thompson, Major in the same ; and Dr. 
Sandwith, late in the Medical service of the same, are nominated C.B.8.—Mr, 
Grenville Berkeley, who has lately resigned the representation of Cheltenham, 
will also resign his appointment at the Poor Law Board upen accepting the 
seat at the Board of Customs vacated by Mr. George Dawson’s death. Mr. R. 
W. Grey will, we believe, succeed Mr. Grenville Berkeley at the Poor Law 
Board, and Lord Monck will fulfil in Mr. Grenville Berkeley's place those deli- 
cate duties (as Whipper-in) under Mr. Hayter in the House of Commons, 
which Mr. Grenville Berkeley has so long performed.—Henry George Hughes, 
of Cornadrung, in the county of Longford, Esq., Queen’s Counsel, is returned 
M.P. for county Longford, in the room of R. Maxwell Fox, Esq., deceased. 





Tue West INDIAN GoveRNors.—Change have just taken place in some 
of the West Indian governments. Admiral Elliot has resigned the governor- 
ship of Trinidad, to which office Mr. Keate, the Lieutenant-Governor of (re- 
a has been promoted. Mr. Power, now Lieutenant-Governor of St. Lucia, 
is transferred to Grenada, in succession te Mr. Keate. It is intended to abo- 
lish the governorship of St. Lucia, which will henceforth be administered by 
Mr. Hincks, the Governor of Barbadoes, by which measure a saving of the 
salary will be effected to the revenues of St. Lucia. 


Navy. 


The fleet at Spithead (says a letter of late date) is gradually being 
dismembered ; already many ships have left, and now whole squadrons 
are ordered to different ports. Capt. Codrington’s division (the red) of 
gun-boats will be quartered in Portsmouth harbour : Capt. Keppel’s (the 
white) goes to Sheerness ; Capt. Yelverton’s (the blue) goes to Plymouth. 
Amongst the ships paid off, or ordered to be paid off, are the Meteor, 14, 
floating battery, Capt. Seymour ; the Russel/, 60, Capt. Scott ; the Glat- 
fon, 14, floating battery; the Retributien, 22, paddle frigate, Capt. 
Fisher, flag of Rear-Admiral Baynes, C.B. ; the Hastings, 60, Capt. Fan- 
shawe ; and the Hawke, 60, Capt. Ommaney; the Horatio, 8, Capt. the 
Hon. Arthur A. Cochrane, C.B.; the Trusty, 14 guns, floating battery, 
Capt. F. A. Campbell; the Volage; storeship; the Cruiser, 17, Capt. the 
Hon. G. S. Douglas; the Megera, 6, scr st troop-frigate, Comm. John- 
ston; and the Rattler, 11, Comm. Fellowes, just arrived from the East 
Indies, after five years’ service.—The Tartar, 21, Capt. Danlop; Archer, 
14, Capt. Heathcote; Fu/cen, 17, Comm. Pullen; and Basilisk, 6, paddle- 
sloop, Comm. Crofton, are ordered to prepare for sailing —The Euryalus, 
51, Capt. Ramsay, C. B., it is reported, will go to the West India station. 
—It is reported that the Impérieuse, 51, Capt. Watson, C.B., will carry 
Lord Wodehouse to St. Petersburg as Ambassador from the Court of St. 
= el Sebastopol” and “ Azoff” clasps are to be granted to officers 

ad seamen engaged in the late Crimean campaign.—The steam-vessel 
Trident, Lieut. Harvey, from Rio de Janeiro, bas arrived at Plymouth. 
—The Amphion, 34, Capt. Chads, has left Spithead for the West Iadies.— 
Mr. Pritchard, Surgeon of the Rattler, from the East India station, has 
been court-martialed for cruelty to the sick. He is placed at the bottom 
of the list, and malcted of his pay during the voyage. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Capt: Rundle Watson, C.B., of the Jmpérieuse, to be a Naval 
Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, v. Sir Charles Hotham, deceased; Hon. Arthur A. 
Cochrane, C.B., to commission the Niger, 14, scr. st-sloop at Woolwich.— 
Commanders: J. F. Rish, to be Inspecting-comm. of Coast Guard; J. Hunt to 
Electra; J. F.C. Hamilton to Esk; W. A. Hood to Acorn; H. V. Haggard to 
Virago; T. Goss to be Agent of Transports at Malta; G. M. Jackson to Des- 
perate; G. W. Towsey to Gorgon; E. a al to Driver; C. L. Waddilove to 
Swallow; H. Campion to Falcon; J. H. Furneaux to Vulcan; 8. H. Hen- 
derson to Arrow; J. H. Marryatt, to Wrangler; C. A. Wise to Weser; R. B. 
Oldfield to Lynz.—Lieutenants: H. J. Moore to Falcon; J. O. Hopkins to Nile; 
J. O. Kidd and R. J. Coventry to Cossack; G. J. Malcolm to Excellent; (addi- 
tional for service in Stork;) M. G. Jackson to Edinburgh; A. G. F. Dumaresq 
to Euryalus; C. E. K. Brett to James Watt; F. Temple to London; Z Creasy 
to Orim; J. F. Prowse to Acorn; T. Barrett to Ajax; J. A. Vanrenen to Nile; 
T. M. Kilsall to Cressy; J. H. Culverel to Royal George; J. D. O'Grady to Elk; 
A. K. Forde to Virago; &. M. Hawkinson to Royal George; H. Rogers to Drr 
ver; C. 8. Forbes to Sampson; G. H. Barnard to Exmouth; C. Smith to Gal- 
culta; G. 8. Nares to Conqueror; G. H. Wall to Sampson; T.C. Brace to Al 

ters; G. W. Clayhill to Algiers; A. Graves to Driver; W. Clark to Sampson; 
- A. R. Danlop to £xcellent; J. B. Field to command Locust; Hon. H. D. Las- 
celles to Centurion; J. E.M. Wilson to Esk; R. Adams to Arrogant; Hon. R. 
Moreton to Wanderer.—Surgeons: J. Wade to Assurance; C. Crandell to Sur- 
rise; M. Burton to Victory—Paymasters: W. Hickman to Hogue; G. A. 

elch to Acorn; H.F. Pullen to Virago; J. Hill to Eik.—Chaplains: Rev. F. 
W. Smith to Amphion.— Additional Commrs: J. D. M’Crea to Algiers.——Lieuts: 
W. H. Phipps to Algiers; T. C. Bounce to Sanspareil; Rd. Wells to Duke of 
Welltngton; J. E. Beckford to Imperieuse; C. G. F. Knowles to Prometheus; 
RB. Beale to Edinburgh; R. Dawkins to Esk; A. P. Arkwright te Royal 
George.—-Surgeons: W. Wood to Rodney; H. Smith to Acarn. 


Promotions.—The Lords of the Admiralty have made the following prone. 
tions, consequent on special and distinguished individual services per ormed 
during the late war :—Commrs to be Capts: R B Crawford, Gorgon; R D White, 
Desperate; Alan H Gardner, Driver; J O Johnson, Megara; W JS Pullen, 
Falcon; J M’Neil Boyd, Algiers; Hon George H Douglas, Cruiser; G Le Bow- 
year, Vulcan; J Dirom, late of Algiers; H Croft, Cesar; F A B Craufurd, 
Swallow; and G O Weller, Duke of Wellington.—Lieuts to be Commrs: H B 
Beresford, Peacock; J A Pritchard, Edinburgh; J B Ballard, Hibernia; F © 
Herbert, Land Transport Corps; Hon T L Batenham, Algiers; C 'T Dench, 
Dauntless; W J A Heath, Shamrock; T P Coode, Royal George; C Bromley, 
Tribune; T Goss, Land Transport Corps; Oswald Borland, Sunspareil; WE 
Fisher, Alban; C M Aynesley, Lynz; F A Hawkins, Leander; Montagu F 
O'Reilly, Seagull; E Lacy, Furtous; A Wodehouse, Amphion; W K Jollife, 
Arrow; J H Fourneaux, Vulcan; J F Ross, Weser; M B Dunn, Niger; F Ww 
Gough, late of London; WC D Vere, Esk; J C Byng, Lovely; G Balfour 
Porcupine; H D Selby, Hawke; A C Strode, Vesuvrus; H M Elliot, Leander; 
C E Grylis, Fancy; D Spain, Thistle; R G Craigie, Weasel; H T De Kantzow, 
Impéricuse; 8 B Piers, Starling; J Edge, Valorous; J Bythesea, Locust; J D 
M‘Crea, Hastings; A Mitchell, Fervent; Leveson E H Somerset, Duke of Wel- 
lington; E Hardinge, Brave; H T Burgoyne, Wrangler.—Commrs Graham 
Ogle and H G Morris to be Capts; Lieuts E M Leycester, F E Morgan, and © 
C 8 Stanhope to be Commrs; Mr P Francis, Master, — to be ret Commr.— 
Flag-Lieut Pechell to the rank of Commander, he having been flag to Vice 
Aduml Sir G Seymour at the late review of the fleet by the Queen. 


ArUIDY. 


War DeparmMENT, May 16.—6th Drag Gds; J W Doering to be Cor b-p, 
v Bruce, pro. 7th Drag Gds; C Barton to be Cor w-p, v Nicholl, pro. 1st 
Drags; Cor Hallifax permitted to retire by sale. 11th Lt Drags; R unmore 
Napier, Gent, to be Cor b-p, vy Cockburn, pro; TM Cockerill, Esq, to be Paymr, 

ely, app Paymr of a Cavalry Dep. 12th Lt. Drags; Cor Le Quesne, from 

14th Lt Drags, to be Cor w-p, v Goff, app to 3d Lt Drags. 15th Lt Drags; © 
Buckley, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Walker, pro. Royal Regt Artillery; Lt Mor- 

an, with temporary rank, to permanent rank. oyal Engineers; Sec Capt 
Fowke to be Capt, v Bvt-Lt-Col Burmester, dec; Lt Parsons to be Sec Capt. 
Coldstream Gds; Hon W H Bruce Ogilvy to be Ens and Lt b.p, v Rose, pro; 
Hugh Granville Fortescue, Gent, to be Ens and Lt w-p, v Whitshed, pro. 
Ft; permitted to resign: Lieuts Rollo and Rainsford. 12th Ft; Bas FitzGerald 
to be Lt b-p, v Adams, who ret; W E Whelan, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 22d Fi 
C Watkins, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Carter, who ret. 35th Ft; Byt-M: Engl 
to be Maj w-p, v Tedlie, who ret upon f-p; Lt Blyth to be Capt w-p, V _— 
Ens Trimen to be Lt w-p, v Blyth; Lt Ross, from 5th Middlesex Militia, to : 
Ens w-p, v Trimen. 42d Ft; Lt Daubar to be Capt b-p, v Campbell, who . 
62d Ft; Ens Morphy'to be Lt b-p, v Crosse, pro; T Simpson Gent, to be Eas DP, 
v Murphy. 54th Ft; Ens Sir C W Burdett, Bart, from 55th Ft, to be ra v 
Whyte, who ex. 56th Ft; Maj Lacy to be Lt-Col "b-p, v Cox, who ret; Byt- h 
Bull to be Maj b-p, v Lacy. 60th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Lt Mortimer, from 5 
Middlesex Militia; Lt Poole from 2d Somerset Militia; and Ens Heathcote, 
from 1st Surrey Militia. 83d Ft; Maj Kelsall to be Lt-Col w-p, ¥ Byt-Col sm 
who ret upon f-p; Capt Austen to be Maj vp v Kelsall; Lt Read to be sm a 
w-p, V Austen; Ens Browne to be Lt w-p, v Read. 90th Ft; Eas Hasard Po 
mitted to resign. Rifle Brigade; Lt Stott, ditto. Gold Coast Corps; 
Elgee, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Lazenby, pro. 








UnartracuEp.—Lt O’Shea, from 75th Ft, to be Capt wp. 
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New Dooks. 


Coromea. By Prosper Mérimée. Translated from the French. Bos- 
ton. Phillips & Co. N.Y. Sheldon & Co.—We are always glad to fall 
in with a French novel which we can praise without reluctance, and re- 
commend without reservations. For the French are the best of story-tel 
lers, and we bave never wondered much at Gray’s notion of celestial 


bliss, which must consist, he used to say, in lying all day long upon a c0fa | 


and reading eternal new French romances. 

But it is not always so profitable as it is pleasant, to lie upon a sofa 
and read French romances. And we therefore the more heartily bestow 
our meed of praise upon such exceptional and unexceptionable books as the 
“ Colomba” of M. Mérimée. “Colomba” is a story of passion and of 
Corsican passion ; a tale of revenge and love ; but while it is alive with 
incident and emotion, it is equally free from questionable moralities and 
unquestionable immoralities. Like the charming story of “ Doctor An- 
tonio,” ‘‘ Colomba” relates the love of a young Italian for a lovely Eng- 
lishwoman. Orso della Rebbia is a Corsican officer who has acquired 
in France some notions of civilization, which interfere with his domestic 
relations when be returns to Corsica, and finds his beautiful but barba- 
rian sister Colomba bent upon avenging the murder of her father. Be- 
tween his British ladylove and his Corsican sister, Orso leads a terrible 
life of it. The following extract will suggest to our fair readers the na- 
ture of the scrape in which his difficulties culminate, and of the escape 
which is made for him: 


“ Is it you, Brandolaccio?” said Colomba. “ Where is my brother ?” 

“ Lower down,” replied the bandit. “But advance softly; be is 
asleep, and it is the first time it has chanced since his accident. Vive 
Dieu ! where the devil could pass, a woman may go very well. 

The two women cautiously approached, and near a fire, whose bright- 
ness had been prudently concealed by the construction of a little wall of 
rough stones round it, they perceived Orso lying on a heap of fern, and 
covered with a\cloak. He was wae pale, and they could hear his uneasy 
breathing. Colomba seated herself near him, and contemplated him ino 
silence, her hands clasped, as if she mentally prayed. Miss Lydia, co- 
vering her face with her handkerchief, pressed close behind her, but from 
time to time raised her head to see the wounded man, over Colomba’s 
shoulder. A quarter of an hour passed, and no one epoke. On a sign 
from the theological student, Brandolaccio bad plunged with him into 
the maquis, to the great satisfaction of Miss Lydia, who for the first time 
found too much of local colouring in the long beards and the other equip- 
ment of bandits. 

At length, Orso moved. Colomba directly leaned over him, and em- 
bracing him many times, overwhelmed him with questions about his 
wound, his sufferings, his wants. After having answered as hastily as 
possible, Orso demanded, in his turn, if Miss Nevil was still at Pietra- 
nera, and if she had written to him. Colomba, bending over her brother, 
concealed completely her companion, though, indeed, the obscurity would 
hardly allow of her being seen. She held one hand of Miss Nevil, and 
with the other she lightly raised the head of the wounded man. 

“No, my brother, she has given me no letter for you ; but you are con- 
tinually thinking of Miss Nevil. Do you really love her, then?” 

*Do I love her, Colomba! But she—she despises me, perhaps at this 
minute.’ 

Miss Nevil made an effort to draw oe her hand, but it was not easy 
to extricate it from Colomba ; although little and well formed, her hand 
possessed a strehgth of which she had given some proof. 

“ Despise you !’”’ cried Colomba, “ after what you have done. On the 
contrary, she speaks well of you. Ab, Orso, I could tell you what she 
has said of you.” 

7 hand struggled still harder to escape, but Colomba drew it nearer 
to Orso. 

“ But why,” said the wounded man, “has she not replied? <A single 
line, and I would have been content.” 

Continuing to draw along Miss Nevil’s hand, Colomba ended by put- 
ting it into that of her brother. Then suddenly stepping back, and 
bursting out laughing, “ Orso,”’ cried she, “ take care to say nothing ill 
of Miss Lydia, for she understands Corsican very well.” 


M. Mérimée has earned for himself a high rank in the literature of his 
country. His historical works on Spain have obtained a European ce- 
lebrity, and his few romances have won both the popularity which is so 
easily won by any, and the critical admiration which is only to be con- 
quered by the really gifted. 

The anonymous translator of “ Colomba”’ (undoubtedly alady,) has in 
the main done justice to the graceful and piquant style of the original, 
and has made of this little volume one of the very best summer books of 
the season. Its intrinsic worth has also been put in a favourable light 
by the publishers, who have given it a physique at once tasteful and 
convenient. 


Way-sipe Sones. By Edward C. Goodwin. New York. Masons. 
—Mr. Goodwin’s intentions in this nicely printed little volame are mach 
better than his execution of them. His themes are of the simple and 
homely order : 

“ Thoughts which all of us may share, 
Flowers which spring up everywhere;”’ 
and bad he the vision and the faculty divine, he might have turned 
them into charming poems. Asit is, however, he merely sees their poetic 
capabilities. “The Old Maid,” “The Turopike-Gate-Keeper,” and 
“Spring ia the Back Streets” just miss being poems. 

Mr. Goodwin’s versification betrays a practiced hand: bating some 
careless lines, it is smooth and musical ; but he has some odd notions 
about rhyme. For instance he rhymes path and laugh, seen and stream, 
came and again, come and done, name and pain; and so forth. If his 
ear is really so defective, as the above examples would indicate, we ad- 
Vise him to buy forthwith a copy of “ The Rhyming Dictionary.” It 
Wwon’t do, Mr. Goodwin, to neglect the elements in this way. 


A Key to tue Brix. By David Dobie. New York. C. Scribner, 
—Of this volume—professing on its title-page to be an “ Exposition of 
the History, Axioms, and General Rules of Sacred Interpretation,”—it 
Would scarcely become us to speak with decision, though the author in 
his Preface appears to have little or no doubt that it is just such a trea- 
tise as was wanted. We must say, at the same time, that the spirit which 
generally pervades it meets our entire approbation, and that truthfulness, 
reverence, and good sense are obvious on most of its pages. It may not 
be distinguished for the lucidity of its arrangements or the closeness of 
its reasoning, but it is clear to us that its tendency is in a right direction. 
It asserts the supremacy of Bible-teaching over Church-teaching ; it aims 
rather at clearing up difficulties in the path of the Christian, than at 
strengthening the faith in this or that creed. In stating that most of us 
80 to the Bible in the hope of finding our own views strengthened, in place 
of imbibing the precepts that the Bible teaches, Mr. Dobie pens a truism 
too often forgotten. 


Tas Revour or Tartarus: 4 Porm. Montreal. H. & C. M. Rose. 
—The Albion has had in its time many queer things sent to it for re- 
Viewal, but few that equal the pamphlet above-named. It is, ae the reader 
may imagine, an epic ; and it is a ponderous epic, after the manner of 
Milton. It is not quite equal to “ Paradise Lost ;” but then what modern 
epic is, if you come to that? In saying this, we must own that we have 
Rot been able to wade through ite 81 pages so carefully as the author 
Gould wish ; but we have taken as much of it as we could bear—for it is 
in trath a Tartareous dose, pretentious and dull. Nor are we generally 
in the habit of noticing such freaks of mistaken young geniuses; and only 
do 80 in the present instance, because fairly driven into it. The poem 
has already been thrust upon us more times than we can remember ; but 
&s we have no desire to exhaust the edition, nor yet to ruin the author 
im postage, we pen for him this first-rate notice. If it have the effect of 
making him eschew high flights which he is unable to sustain, and of di- 


| verting his literary aspirations into paths more accesible, easier trodden, 
| more pleasant, and more useful, we shall not regret having spoken 
| harebly. 





Hine Avis. 


AynvaL Exuipition or THE Roya AcapeMy.—Many of our readers 
| will be curious to know how the English school of painting is making its 
| mark. We select therefore a brief glance at the whole collection, from 
the London Atlas ; and follow it up by @ few special observations from 
the pen of the critic of the Times. Tho former says :— 


If the exhibition of the Royal Academy depended this year for its at- 
traction upon the efforts of the royal academicians, it would not be a very 
brilliant one.; Many members of the fraternity are altogether absent, 
while of those contributing might be named a few who do not materially 
enhance the general.character of the collection. From Mulready, Mac- 
lise, Herbert, Cope, Creswick, we have not a single picture ; from Leslie 
but one; Dyce bas ouly a drawing: while Hart deserts the grand bis- 
torical style in favour ,of portraits of Jewish magnates—Sir Anthony 
de Rothschild, and the Right Hon. David Salomons, Lord Mayor of 
London. 

The most remarkable picture in the rooms is unquestionably the 
“ Scapegoat,” Holman Hunt, which the artist painted by the shore of the 
Dead Sea. The goat is represented dying from starvation, its feet sink- 
ing in the salt crust of the shallows, and surrounded by skeletons and 
bones of other creatures that have | ome there. The poor languid 
animal, with its protruded tongue and filmy eyes, is set before us with 
wonderful fidelity ; indeed, we believe Mr. Huat took the precaution of 
starving consecutively half-a-dozen goats in order to ensure correctness 
in this particular. The background presents a view of the mountains of 
Edom, flushed with sunset, a glorious landscape! 

Mr. Millais has five pictures, the principal one, “ Peace Concluded,” 
the least satisfactory among them. An officer is discovered reclining on 
a sofa—one of those gentlemen whom we may presume to have returned 
a little before the war was over, on urgent private affairs. He holds in 
his band acopy of the Times, announcing the conclusion of peace. His 
wife, a wondrous tall lady, sits beside him; there are two children, one 
of whom produces from a Noahb’s Ark the figure of the dove with an olive- 
branch in its beak. To the productions of Mr. Millais we shall, however, 
return next week, and devote the limited space now at our disposal to 
pointing out some of the other leading features of the collection. 

Sir E. Landgeer contributes two works—“ Saved !”’ the old story of a 
Newfoundland dog bringing a drowniog child out of the water; and 
‘* Highland Nurses,” in which a couple of deer are licking the bleeding 
wounds of one of the herd that “ from the hunter’s aim has ta’en a hurt.” 
This nice subject is dedicated, with a great deal of good taste, to Miss 
Nightingale, while the picture called “ Saved!” we fiad inscribed, with 
an equal amount of wit, to the Humane Society. Stanfield appears to 
advantage in an impressive representation of a wreck, deserted by its 
crew, and supposed to bave been drifting for months upon the waste of 
waters. Lee abandons the woods and fields this year for the sea, and 
paints the breakwater at Plymouth very effectively. Roberts exhibits a 
large view of the interior of St. Peter’s, at Rome, with the Papel proces- 
sion on Christmas-day. Ward’s subject is ‘ Maria Antoinette parting 
from her son ;” Elmore has an important and ably executed picture of 
the Emperor Charles V. at Saint Jast ; Stone, one of Jarger dimensions 
than he generally attempts, the subject of which may be pretty well 
guessed at. Three huge spaces on the walls are uninterestingly occupied 
by an equestrian portrait of Leopold, King of the Belgians; the “ De- 
luge,”’ by Halle ; and the “ Triumph of Music,” by Leighton, in which 
last the artist has completely succeeded in putting to flight all the expec- 
tations raised by bis “‘ Procession of Cimabue” last season. 

The portraits will be found more interesting than usual, as they em- 
brace those of many eminent characters. There is a fine one of David 
Cox, by Watson Gordon. Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Lucan, and Dr. 
Sandwith, have been capitally painted by W. Phillips. We bave a por- 
trait of Carlyle and a portrait of Dickens, the last by Ary Scheffer. In 
the sculpture-room appears a marble bust of Her Majesty, by Marochetti, 
exquisitely refined and beautiful. , 

With one or two exceptions, the hanging of the pictures on the present 
occasion may be pronounced satisfactory. That dark and dreaded hole, 
the Octagon room, has not been called into requisition this year. 

The Times is not overwhelming in its laudations. 

If the present—the 88th—exhbibition of the Royal Academy contains no 
picture of surpassing worth, still it isa good average exhibition, in which 
the absence of very great works is compensated by an absence, more 
than usual, of very glaring errors. It may be as well tosay at once that 
what are called “ good average exhibitions” are not always the most in- 
teresting. An immense number of daups, which nobody looks at twice, 
if redeemed by one or two great pictures, may form a far more interest- 
ing gallery than an infinity of correct and elegant, although powerless, 
works, which the visitor gazes and gazes on as if they ought to display 
some further and more satisfying excellence, which yet, with all his 
gazing, he cannot discover. This is very much the case in the present 
exhibition, in which the pictures are often so good, display so much of 
technical skill, and excite so much expectation, that the result is disap- 
pointment, and we leave them perplexed and weary. There is scarcely 
one of the exhibitors, unless among the young men, who has not excelled 
himself on previous occasions. 


We pass over a string of comments on the Lord Georges and Lady 
Janes of portraiture ; trying enough to look at, and worse to read of. 
The severe critic says : 


It is in the figure subjects that we especially complain of elegant and 
elaborate mediocrity. 


It is not necessary however for our purposes, to trace this out in pic- 
tures by Goodal, and by Frederick Pickersgill, though with reference to 
the latter there is a hint by which many artists might profit. In noticing 
his “ Love’s Labour Lost,” the critic says : 


The bad drawing of these Cupids is the more surprising as in another 
picture he bas rendered children with much greater success—“ Christ 
blessing little children.” And yet even this latter work cannot be re- 
garded as equal to the subject. The artist has attempted to render the 
Saviour and one of the Apostles interesting by depicting them with the 
haggard, thin-skinned, nervous look of students of metapbysios.—Mr. 
Dobson treats sacred subjects in a far more successful manner. The 
thoughtfulness of his treatment, the beauty of his forms, and the harmony 
of his colours are worthy of very high praise, but it is a little difficult to 
get at his story. If, as far as story is concerned, we look at each one of 
his figures as episodical, we shall probably be satisfied. 


What further follows is worth the space it covere. 


“ The Deluge,” by Halle, we do not understand ; every face is look- 
ing a different way and finding out a new distortion ; the arms are flang 
about in all direction, and legs are twisted in indescribable contusion— 
nobody knows why.—One of the figure subjects in the gallery is “‘ Home,” 
by Noel Paton. The mere painting here is wonderful; the texture of 
every article is given with a rare accuracy—as witness the blue handker- 
chief in shadow under the table. But the crowning merit of the work is 
the feeling that pervades it, as the wife embraces the returned soldier and 
his old mother behind him buries ber head on his neck. This artist, with 
all his powers, often fails in unity of effect, but we have not seen one of 
his works that forms such a harmonious whole as the present. There is 
| similar feeling and unity of effect in “ Home and the Homeless,” by Mr. 
| Thomas Faed—a companion picture to “ The Motherless Bairo” of last 
| ear. The mother is preparing the evening meal for her family, and 

ooking on with a smile as the father, who has just returned, takes bis 

youngest daughter on bis knee and presents her with an apple. The ex- 
| pression on the little child’s countenance is admirable ; it is exactly that 

of achild. It is not a smile, it is not joy, it is not even curiosity, as she 
| looks up at the apple which her father bolds before her; it is a face of 
childish gravity and bewilderment, always the first feeling expressed. 
_ And all around are in a state of expectancy for the revelation of the eub- 
_ sequent more joyful recognition of her gift. The little beggar boy sid- 
ling up from the table to see what is going on is very good. 

But we have to object to a certain prettiness which takes Mr. Faed’s 
fancy, and which he invariably paints. His ‘ Highland Mary” may be 
referred to, not as Highland Mary, but as a pretty damsel very sweetly 
painted, with a fine appreciation of the exigencies of colour. The broken 
green of the landscape above, in contrast with the bright red bundle on 
which the more delicate red of the hand rests, then the yellow of the skirt 
and the tempered blue below, are all put very cleverly.—Webster has 
rather an interesting picture of “ Hide and Seek ;” Elmore a picture of 
Charles V. at Yuste ; Leslie a representation of Hermione iu the statue 
ecene, which is very well painted, but which after all is not Hermione ; 
Charles Landseer, a historical picture, in which the actors seem struek 








into stone. To some of these we must return. Frost is brilliant and my- 
thological as usual; Patten is clever, but not very pemreres Jones 
has @ battle-piece, quite unintelligible ; Poole has a remarkably skilfu} 
cave-scene of robbers, the light coming down from a terch.—Rather than 
stay to criticize these works at present, it may be more interesting to 
know what has become of the young artist whose “ Proceesion’’ picture 
of last year was so promising. Mr. Leighton has this year produced a 
work which is not worthy of bis powers. He has attempted to paint 
“ the Triamph of Music,” or Orpheus redeeming his wife from Hades. In 
the first place his wife is a blear-eyed wretch in a rg og shroud who 
is not worth redeeming. Orpheus in a yellow tunic, bis legs being still 
yellower, so that, altogether, he is the most sulphureous individaal in the 
place, plays a fiddle which is purple, in order to contrast with his dress. 
Raphael might paint fiddles, but in these days they are not considered 
highly poetical instruments, and Orpheus certainly plays it in a ba 
which never will redeem Eurydice. Fielding said of th’s “ Eao- 
raged Musician” that it was deafening to look atit. In this painting 
there is no motion to the bow, there is no music in the air, and for eom- 
ition, for colour, and for expression, the whole thing io mageetenes. 
t was very well, in painting a procession, to set one figure after arother ; 
but it is only stagy to set Proserpine, Pluto, Orpheus, and Eurydice all 
in a row before us. 

The Pre-Rapbaelites seem to hold their own, though the weekly critic 
rates “ The Scapegoat ” higher than does the daily. Without doubt we 
shall bave a pamphlet on the subject, from John Ruskin, who won’t quietly 
permit his protegé, Holman Hant, to be damned by the Times’ faint 
praise. 

The Pre Raphaelites deserve to be noticed by themselves. Millais 
contributes several works of very various merit. The best is “ Autumn 
Leaves”—girls burning these leaves ; and here may at once be seen the 
advance made in his style. Compare the leaves with the straw in the 
Ark of several years ago. There every straw was painted with a minute- 
ness which it was painful to follow: here the leaves are given with great 
truth and force, but the treatment is much more general and the work 
more rapid. Throughout all his works the same increased rapidity of 
touch may be seen ; but in all of them will not be seen coleur so good as 
in this work or expression so true. All his subjects this year are chil- 
dren, and he has caught their little ways and looks with wonderful ease. 
“ Portrait of a Gentleman” is capital ; ‘‘ the Blind Girl” is painful ; “ the 
Child of the Regiment” is sweet ; “ the Peace’’ is very bad and very good. 
The textures here are rendered with great skill ; the children, too, are 
very lifelike—observe the right arm of the girl in black ; the dog too is 
good, with its one eye turning round to look at the spectator; but the 
principal figures are very bad, and the whole meaning poor. The sym- 
bols of the lion and bear, and so forth, are very puerile ; the lady is hold- 
ing on we know not how, and the gentleman is shaking her hand we 
know not why,—Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture of “ the scapegoat’’ is dis- 
appointing, although there iz no doubt much power in it. The distance 
is given well, and the colour is very good, the mountains are most lovingly 
painted ; in the eye of the scapegoat, too, as it comes to drink of the wa- 
ters ef the Dead Sea, there is a profound feeling, but altogether the scene 
is not impressive, and were it not for the title annexed it would be rather 
difficult to divine the nature of the subject.—A much more successful 
work of Pre-Raphaelite art is one near it by a young artist named Bar- 
ton. The background and all the accessories of the picture are rendered 
with great force and beauty—the stone wall and the trees beyond are 
very fine. The story, too, is well told, of the quarrel which arose out of 
the gambling. and how the young cavalier was wounded, how he aimed 
at his adversary, and, reeling, only struck the tree which divides the 
canvass in two, the blow breaking his sword ; how, having struck and 
broken his sword, he reeled round to the other side of the tree and there 
lay ; how he lay so long that the spider made her web round his sword, 
and the morning dew gathered on it, and the butterfly—emblem of life— 
lighted on the blade which had well nigh taken away a life; how his 
ladye-love walked forth through the wood with her Puritan lover, and 
found him lying faint, and took him in her arms and staunched his 
wounds, while her Puritan friend looked grimly on calm aad bitter. as 
death—his lips closely held, and his hand behiod bim clinched, as if he 
could scarce contain his emotions, All this is told in very fiae colour,— 
Another rather good specimen of the school is the “Eve of St. Ag- 
nes,” by A. Hughes. It is three pictures in one, the story bein 
taken from Keats’s poem of the same name, in which be gave fa 
expression to all his love for intense colour. Mr. Hughes hen. ee. 
sen a rieh purple in contrast with green as his medium; in 

picture there are two lights—moonshine and lamplight from the house ; 
in his second only moonshine ; and in the third only lamplight. The 
colour is treated in each of these three relations, and is so striking 
in all of them that the attention is, perhaps, taken too much from 
the subject to dwell on its gorgeous realization. The middle com- 
partment, where there is moonlight only, is perhaps the best, but all 
three are good.—As a contrast to this may be mentioned a very different 
work—* Toothache in the Middle Ages,”’ by Mr. Marks, in which there is 
a good deal of humour expressed in a hard dry way. 


A few words on the Landscapes close the article in the Times. 


There is a deficiency of landscape, we have already said, and in this 
department the sea pieces of Stanfield are pre-eminent. “ The Aban- 
doned”’ is a vessel tossed on the waters, masts gone, hall deserted and 
forlorn, while the sky overhead is breaking, and a gleam of light descends 
only to reveal the utter desolation of the deserted ship. Here are few 
enough materials out of which to make a picture—a rolling sea, an aban- 
doned bull tossed on it, and heavy clouds above ; but out of these mate- 
rials he has made a most powerful scene. The cea is very true—it is ac- 
tually in motion ; it makes one giddy to look at it. Opposite is another 
sea piece, on the Basque coast, in which theze is mach truth, but not the 
same depth of sentiment. Let any one who looks at Stanfield’s sea take 
the trouble to look immediately afterwards at the waves of any other 
artists and note the difference. There is not a man living, save Stan- 
field, who can paint the sea in commotion. In both Lee’s and Cooke’s 
pictures the waves are brittle and look as if they were of green glass. 
In still water success is different, and any one who compares the fore: 
ground of Mr. Cooke’s ‘ Dutch pincks arriving’—where the waves are 
receding, and we have the clear reflections of the sails and the man and 
the anchor, with the rolling biilows that are breaking, or trying to break, 
on the shore, will see the difference of execation.—Harding has a very 
good landscape, in which the fwater and tbe trees are very finely ren- 
dered ; and as for still waters, Roberts, too, can give that, just as he gives 
the polished floor of his cathedrals. The most important work of thia 
last artist is the interior of St. Peter’s at Christmas time. To this and 
the landscapes of the Lianells, of Creswick, of Hook, and of some others 
we must refer again. But, while speaking of the fields, we must not here- 
forget to point out that Miss Matrie has flowers that have all the quali- 
ties of life and loveliness with which her pencil knows how to endow them. 
“ Geraniums” are the best, 





THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


It is rarely that one meets with any thing fresh on the exhausted topie 
of British and American literary associations. Mr. Dallas however seems 
to have been singularly felicitous in a short speech made by him at the 
recent festival, of which a report is annexed. 


On Wednesday night, May 7, the anniversary festival of this instita- 
tion—founded in 1790 with the view to administer assistance to authors 
of genius and learning who may be reduced to distress by unavoidable 
calamities, or deprived by enfeebled faculties or declining life of the 
power of literary exertion—was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, when 
about 150 noblemen and gentlemen, including several distinguished names 
in the republic of letters, sat down to dinner under the presidency of 
H.R.H. the Dake of Cambridge. Among the company present were his 
Excellency Mr. Dallas, the American Minister ; his Excelleecy M. Van de 
Weyer, the Belgian Ambassador ; Lord Ravensworth, Lord ouenenth, 
Lord Dynevor, Lord Harry Vane, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Napier, M.P.,. 
Sir William Frazer, Sir Henry Ellis, Sir John Burgoyne, Gen. Beatson, 
De Sandwith, Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Baldwin, and the Rev. Charles Meri- 
vale. 

On the removal of the cloth the usual loyal and constitutional toasts 
were given from the Chair, that of the Army and Navy having been re- 
sponded to by Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Burgoyne. The Chairman also gave 
“the Corps Diplomatique,” to which M. Van de Weyer replied. The 
Duke’s manner of winding-up his toast in honour of the Society is thus 
reported :— 

He sincerely hoped that nothing would occur to make such a society 
languish, because it was one which reflected the greatest credit on the 
general literary public by the support they gave it, and because the arsist- 
ance it rendered was not confined to struggling men of letters in this 
country only, but was occasionally extended to the relief of foreigners. Of 
that they bad an instance in M. Chateaubriand, w)o, though at one time 
assisted from the funds of this institution, afterwards stood in the posi- 
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tion of Ambaseador to th!< country, was accustomed to express his grati- 
tade tor (Le benefits pr) whea cireamstances made bim a recipient | 
of its bounty. [Cheers.) Lic bad been permitted by Lord Stanhope and 
Mr. Cardwell, the literary executors of the late Sir R. Peel, to announce | 
that they bad sent a douation of £100 to the funds of the society—part of 
the proceeds of the sale of the first portion of certain papers left by Sir 
Robert, and which were now about to be given to the world. Sach a do- 
nation reflected the greatest credit on the discrimination of those two 
ntlemen, and was, as it were, a legacy to the society by one of the most 
ustrious statesmen of this country in modern times. [Cheers] His)| 
al Highness concluded by giving “ Prosperity to the Literary Fund.” 
Taya eoberseest period of the evening hie Royal Highness proposed, 
fm an appropriate speech, “ the Literature and Science of the United 
States and his Excellency the American Minister.’’ R 
Mr. Dallas, in rising to respond to the toast, was enthusiastically 
cheered, Ie said,—My lords and gentlemen, after thanking, as I now 
do, his Roya! Highaess for recogai zing by that toast the literature and 
e of my country, and, after thanking this company for having re- 
ceived that toast with impressive cordiality, it would perhaps be most 
dent for me to resume my seat, and to avoid the remarks necessarily 
Pocident to the handling of a subject of which I cannot pretend to be 
master :— 


“ A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not, the Pierian spring.”’ 


{A laugb.] There are, however, a few recollections that stimulate me to 
do somewhat more. Let me remind you of an historical truth peculiarly 
interesting to me at this moment. Over the small and hesitating meet- 
ing which in 1773 constituted the germ of this now flourishing and bril- 
liaut institution of beneficence presided a countryman of my own 
[cheers] ; and if it be true, as doubtless it is, that the severe and practi- 
cal character of his mind refused to entertain the sanguine hopes of your 
subsequent founder, still it was Benjamin Franklin, the American sage, 
philosopher, and statesman, who gave from the chair of that meeting bis 
grave sanction to the efforts an® purposes which subsequently—zealously 
persevered in—have produced the triumph I now witness. (Cheers.] Nor 
can I be altogether insensible to the fact that a relative of my owa was 
the grandson of your firet chairman. [Hear.] Marked by the intellectual 
characteristics of his ancestors, and achieving now, in an official occupa- 
tion ia the United States, and amid the loftiest spheres of science, a fame 
at least equal, I feel bound, as his representative in a certain sense, to 
co-operate in the expression of all honour and adhesion to the corpora- 
tion whose generously sustaicing hand is unrestricted by invidious limits. 
[Cheers. ] ft was my lot, about 10 years ago, as presiding chancellor of 
ax institution for increasing the diffusion of knowledge among men—all 
men—men without distinction of class, of party, of faith, or of country— 
to act in that capacity and at tbat institution, founded upon and subsist- 
ing by the bounty of a wise and benevolent Englishman [cheers] ; and in 
acceping the munificent bequest of Smithson, in the inetitution bearing 
his name, and now in successful operation in the city of Washington, and 
ving that munificent bequest a direction analogous to your own, the 
ernment of the United States itself has paid a just homage to the 
principles and practices of this society. ([Cheers.] It would afford me 
great pleasure, and perbaps it would cater to my national pride, to have 
my name identified with the intellectual band by whom the literature 
and science of the United States have been advanced and illustrated. I 
abstain from that at this hour of the night. They owe a heavy debt, 
payable in the coin of the brain, to the genius of this island. But let me 
say that their labours are indefatigable to reduce that debt, and already 
they cease to regard, as a hopeless achievement the payment of that debt 
in full. [Cheers.] > . 
Since my arrival within the last seven weeks, in your great capital, I 
have been delighted to lisien to eulogies upon the system of American 
me science from lips which are the most eloquent and learned in 
estminster-ball ; I have been delighted to hear intermingled the names 
of Alison, Bancroft, Prescott, Macaulay, Irving, aud Grote ; I have been 
delighted to remark that no exclusion from the almost unimaginable pre- 
cinets of Waverley, Vanity Fair, and My Novel, is hardly prescribed 
inst the Indian romances and sea tales of Cooper, or against The 
use of Seven Gabels and The Scarlet Letter; ia fine, 1 have been 
glad to perceive that tbe earcastic criticism has grown obzolete and been 
permanently banished, which I have heard in my youth, * Who reads an 
American book?’ [Cheers and a laugh.) It is from this harmony ia the 


writer, understood to be “Clara’s” busband, might have added. But | 
there is more of the eame kind, and as the Musical World seems to have | 
become too disgusted to go on quoting, Punch will heroically take up the | 
work. The writer proceeds :— 


“ CHARACTERISTICS OF FOUR ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTORS. 
‘In the van of the orchestra we analyse specialité as follows :—Jules Bene- | 


dict is distinguished for the line of beauty in the waive of his baton, Costa for | 
his ardency of blow, Balfe for an Hibernico-Austrian gaiety ef flourish, 
and Alfred Mellon for a Pre-Raphaelite precision of stroke. ules banishes | 
all fear of error, Costa endows us with a poten of his own temerity, Balfe 
intoxicates us with a Comus-wand, and Mellon geides us as with the field- | 
marshal’s staff. In energy of whack we would rank them thus, Balfe, Costa, | 
Jules, Mellon. In resonance upon the music-stand, Costa, Mellon, Jules, Balfe. 
In safety for the nearest bald-head, Benedict, Mellon, Costa, Balfe. In indica- | 
tion of subsequent oysterophagy and beerishness, Balfe, Costa, Mellon, Jules. 
In addiction to pickled salmon for supper, Benedict, Costa, Mellon, Balfe. 
In the faculty of remembering one’s umbrella, Benedict, Costa, Balfe. In ac- 
knowledging the applause of the audience, Costa, Benedict. In white-kid glove 
splitting, Mellon, Benedict, Balfe. In inaptitude to eat post-prandial peri- 
winkles, nearly equal. In contempt for the German ‘ Characteristics’ writer, 
exactly equal.” 


If the Afusical World hears of auything else from the same source, 
we hope he will not be so selfichly reticent as upon the preseut occasion ; 
but give it—at large—to the world at large. 


Army INTELLIGENCE.—Tbe Imperial Prince has been promoted to the lst 
Grenadier regiment of the Imperial Guard. He could hardly have achieved 
earlier military distinction had be been born—a son of a guu! 

Toe Unnatcuep SHeiis.— Punch, admirably hits off the popular 
sentiment with regard to the fleet of gua-boats got up for the late naval 
review. Britannia is exhibited seated on a cliff, between a mortar and a 
cannon—the latter reversed, with a scroll, on which is legible the word 
“ Peace” over the touch-hole—overieoking, ia a mood of mingled sorrow 
and indignation, the passage of the said gua-boats, and exclaiming “ If 
yon had been only Hatched a Year ago, what might have come out of 
your Shells !” 


A Heavy Brow ror Heavy Pzoris.—Alderman Cubitt is reported 
to have decided, that an omunibus-driver is not compelled to take a pas- 
senger of more than the usual size; and dismissed the summons of a 
rather ponderous gentleman, on the ground that his fat was a fatal objec- 
tiov. Tous it appears that a man who is too heavy to carry himeelf, is 
especially in need of the accommodation of a public conveyance. It is 
rather surprising that such a decision should proceed from one of the 
London Aldermen,—a body whose weight and size are proverbial ; and 
whose members are not unlikely to exceed the dimensions to which the 
right of passage by an omnibus ought, according to Alderman Cubitt, to 
be limited. If this law is to stand, we do not know how it is to be car- 
ried out; for it will be most inconvenient to allow the busmen to reject 
passengers ad libitum, without proper evidence of their being over-weight, 
or beyond the allowed number ot Cubic—in this case we may, perbaps, 
call them Cubitt—incher. It will be, perhaps, advisable for the Police 
Commissioners to keep a weighing-macbine, for the convenience of riders 
who might demand to be weighed, and who should be privileged to wear 
a ticket as a sort of licence to enter an omnibus. Coats would, per- 
haps, come into fashion with an embroidered V.R. on the back; and 
ladies under a certain weight might hoist a parasol, worked with the 
letters V.R., when hailing an omnibus. 


AuLmost HaLr A-Century IN Bep.—On Friday, says an English paper, 
were consigned to their fiaal resting place, in the church yard of Keighley, 
Yorkshire, the mortal remains of oue of the most eccentric individuals 
that ever lived ; in fact, a parallel seems scarcely possible, of a man vo- 
luntarily going to bed in good health, and remaining there for a period 
of forty-nine years! He went by the cognomen of “ Old Threelaps,” in 
the neighbourhood, but his real name was William Sharpe. He lived in 
an isolated house, called “ World’s,” (probably an abbreviation of 
“ World’s End,”’) not far from Braithwaite, in the parish of Keighley. He 
was the son of a small farmer, born A.D. 1777, and from ap early age 
showed little disposition to steady work. When thirty years of age he 
took to his bed and room, which he never left till carried thence on the 
day of his funeral. The cause of this extraordinary conduct is believed 








scientific and literary expression of the two countries that we draw our 
hest hopes of harmony in our general intercourse with each other. [Cheers. ] 
The influences of authors over communities, when combined, is neither to 
be doubted nor exaggerated. Let us, then, trust that the copious, strong, 
polished language common to England and America will cease to be the 
medium of strife, and become, on the contrary, an iostrument of mutual 
instruction, conciliation, aud peace. [Loud cheers.] ‘ 

Mr. Godwin read an extract from tae report of the society, from which 
it appeared that 53 grants, making an aggregate of £1,665, bad been made 
from the funds during the past year, being a larger sum than it had ever 
before dispensed in any former year. Of these, 31 bad been made to gen- 
tlemen who had been relieved for the first time. The Permanent Fund 
consisted at present of £21,300 Consols, producing an annual dividend 
of £639, in addition to about £450, the produce and rents of the stock of 
the Newton property and the Newton estate at Whitechapel. 

Lord Ravensworth, ina complimentary speech, in the course of the 
eveniog, proposed “ the health of his Royal Highness the Chairman.” 
Lord Harvey Vane gave, “ the Historians,” to which the Rev. C. Meri- 
vale responded. Mr. R. Bell proposed, “ the Writers of Periodical Lite- 
rature,” associating the name of Mr. Henry Reeve with the toast, which 
that gentleman acknowledged. Sir William Frazer gave, “ the Vice- 
Presidents,” to which the Bishop of Oxford responded. Mr. Napier, M.P., 
gave, ‘“ the Writers on Science, and Professor Owen;’’ and “ the Tra- 
vellers, and Dr. Sandwitb,” was proposed by Lord Dynevor. 

The subscriptions amounted to £1,350, of which 100 guineas were given 
by her Majesty, £20 by the Duke of Cambridge, and £450 by Mr. George 

‘on, a gentleman residing in Yorkshire. The proceedings were pro- 
tracted to an advanced hour. 

The personal allusion made by Mr. Dallas, in his very apt speech, has 


reference probably to Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, of the U.S. 
Coast Survey. 





MR. PUNCH ON PASSING EVENTS. 


Mr. Boi. Dorsn’t Quite Sex It.—This is one of the latest and clever- 
est hits. La France is gracefully putting a sprig of olive in John’s bat- 
ton-hole, who looks rather perplexed. 

Mr, Bull. “ Well, but you know, Marm, I don’t—that is—a—I—”’ 

His Ally. “ Aba! you not quite comprehend ! never mind! all right! 
you sall put zis in your button-hole, and come an zee ze firework.’ 


Tue Daneers or TRanstation.—One of our most eminent translators 
has been busy during the last three weeks in translating Georges Saud’s 
Comme il vvus Plaira. He never discovered, until he had nearly com- 

leted his task, that it was nothing more thana version, liberally French- 
Tied, of ls You Like It. He has been vehemently inveighing against 
all French dramatists ever since ; and declares that they have no right 
to play Eoglishmen euch tricks! If such a system of shameless appro- 
priation continues, what translator, he indignantly asks, is safe ? 


Musica Cant.—We are indebted to our philosophic contemporary, the 
Musical World, for a quotation from another musical critic, who dis- 
ports himself in a fashion of which the World speaks with well-directed de- 
rision. The writer is described as a German rhodomontader, but we con- 
fess to a recollection of having from time to time read, in English newspa- 
pers, matters somewhat cognate, and the excuse we used to find was, that 
the critics had become wsthetic and bysteric, in their desire to get away 
from the stereotyped commonplace of enthusiasm with which every trum- 
pery paragraph-monger pays for free admissions and private boxes. The 
cold-blooded, deliberate nonsense of the German, however, seems to have 
no extenuation. We give an abridged epecimen : 

“ CHARACTERISTICS OF FOUR PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 

“ Liszt is distinguished for the most passionate declamation, Thalberg for 
the most refined voluptuousness ; Clara Wieck the most ardent enthusiasm ; 
Henselt the most delicate lyrical taste. Thalberg pleases us in the highest de- 

, and often enraptures ; Liszt gives us the idea of supernatural power ; 
ara transports us to the higher _—— ; Henselt beautifully excites and gra- 
tifies the imagination. In _~ of playing we would place them in the fol- 
lowing order :—Thalberg, Clara, Henselt, Liszt. In extempore ability, Liszt, 
Clara. In depth and warmth of feeling, Liszt, Henselt, Clara, Thalberg.. In 
thorough acquaintance with the principles of the art, Thalberg, Henselt, Clara, 
Liszt. In elevation of spirit, Liszt ; in knowledge of the world, Thalberg ; in 
somewhat of affectation of manner, Henselt ; in self-respect, Clara. In beauty 
hog of Thalberg, Henselt, Clara, Liszt. Bolduess, Liszt, Clara. Egotism, 
Liszt, Henselt. arg = the merit of others, Thalberg and Clara. In 
aptitude to stady, Liszt, Thalberg, Clara. Playing without grimaces, Thal- 
berg and Clara.’ 





“ Reading the above utth grimaces, Punch, and everybody else,” tke 


to have been a matrimonial disappciatment ; his wedding day was fixed ; 
accompanied by a friend he wended his way down to the parish church, 
and there patiently awaited the arrival of his bride elect ; bat she never 
came, her father having sternly and steadily refused his consent. Hence- 
forth the young man consigned himself to a smal! room, nine feet square, 
with the determination of spending the remainder of his existence be- 
tween the blankets—which resolution he kept most unflinchiogly. 

At the time of Sharpe’s death, the window of his room had never been 
opened for thirty eight years. In this dreary abode did this strange being 
immure himeelf. He constantly refused to speak to any one, and, if 
spoken to, never answered, even those who were his constant attendants. 
His father, by his will, made provision for the temporal wants of his 
eccentric son, and so secured him a constant attendant. During the whole 
period of this self imposed confinement, he never had any eerious illness, 
the only case of indisposition those about him can remember being a 
slight loss of appetite for two or three days, caused apparently by indi- 
gestion, notwithstanding he ate on the average as much as any labourer. 

Though arrived at the age of seventy nine years his flesh was firm, 
fair, and unwrinkled, save with fat, and his weight was estimated at about 
240 lbs. The carious used to come from far and wide to see him, but 
whenever a stranger was ushered into his den, he immediately buried his 
head beneath the bed clothes. About a week before his death his appetite 
began to fail, and his limbs became partially benumbed, so that he could 
not take bis food in his accustomed manner. From this attack he seemed 
to rally, and not until the evening before his death were any apprehen- 
sions entertained that the attack would prove ultimately fatal. How- 
ever, during the night of Sunday, the 2d inst., he became rapidly worse, 
and died at four the following morning. Shortly before he expired he 
was heard to exclaim—* Poor Bill—Poor Bill—Poor Bill Sharpe !’’—the 
most connected sentence he had been known to utter for many a year. 





Tue Fat or tae Lanp.—The “fat of the land” has been thrown into 
a good deal of agitation by an aldermanic decision that a conductor is 
justified in refusing to admit a particularly portly personage into an 
omnibus. There is certainly a law which requires that every passenger 
shall be entitled to sixteen inches ; but, while the Act provides for the 
size of the seats, it is silent as to the dimensions of the riders. A con- 
ductor is compelled to admit any one who hails him, if there is a vacant 
place ; and every passenger is entitled to sixteen inches, so that it ap- 
pears difficult to avoid a liability to a penalty either by refusing to carry 
a number of stout persons, or by failing to furnish the legal amount of 
room to the ordinary-sized passengers. The only way to obviate the dffi- 
culty is to supersede the present close and uncomfortable omnibusses by 
roomy and commodious vehicles. The proprietors profess a desire to do 
this, and have even promised a reward for the imwention of acarriage that 
shall fulfill the purposes required. It bas been intimated that a prize 
has been offered in vain, and that the competing ingenuity of the coun- 
try can produce nothing worthy of being adopted in place of the omnibus 
at present in use ; but if the parties interested would go or send as far 
as Liverpool, they would fiod all that is required. There the Parisian 
style of omnibus is in general use, and there the public have the advan- 
tage of riding for low fares in comfortable carriages, with space so ample 
that a solution of the sixteen-inch question is not required. That an 
Alderman should have decided against the claims of stout people has 
caused general surprise ; but he has, perhaps, been influenced by a de- 
sire to uphold the character of the Bench for being uninfluenced by per- 
sonal considerations. If an Alderman bad given judgment in favour of 
fat people, it might have been said that be sympathised with corporations 
in general. It the law really limits all passengers by omnibusses to six- 
teen inches, the great bulk of the community will be interested in calling 
for a new and more liberal measure. It is difficult to see how the plan 
of rejecting the oversized portion of the public is to be carried out, ua- 
less the doors of the omnibuses are narrowed to the dimensions to which 
the passengers are to be limited. If weight should be considered a fair 
criterion, each omnibus, like every coal-waggon, might be provided with 
weights and scales, so that, as a purchaser may order a suspicious-look- 
ing sack of coals to be weighed, a conductor might be allowed to place 
in the balance any doubtful customer.—London Vews, 

Tue Scorcu Miners’ Srrixe.—This unhappy struggle, the most severe 
and wide-spread which has ever been known in Scotland, continues with- 
out the slightest prospect of amicable adjustment, although there are in- 
dications that the men are wora out by privation and long endurance. 
The strike became general among the colliers and miners of the upper and 
middle wards of Lanarkshire on the 8th of March last, It gradually ex- 





tended to the lower ward, and then embraced the counties oj Renfrew 
and Ayr, with the mining districts of Stirlingshire, uatil now, when it is 
computed that for some weeks past 40,000 men have been voluntarily idle, 





and aa amount of wages equalling £320,000 has been lost to them and the 
country. The strike, as is generally koown, is against a redaction of wages. 
They have monster meetings in various parts of the country, and express 
their determination to stand out to the last; but on Monday the minerg 
at Newmills retarned to their work at the rate of 4%. per day, and it is 
known that thousands of others would readily follow their example but for 
false pride and intimidation. On the whole, the conduct of the miners has 
been preity orderly, but in the face of so many men, women and children 
in a state of starvation—self imposed though it may be—the inhabitants 
in the mining districts are in a very uneasy condition, and they fear an 
outbreak before all is settled. There are nearly 2,000 armed men located 
throughout Lanarkshire, consisting of the Lanarkshire and Glasgow Re- 
giments of Yeomanry Cavalry, the two regiments of Lanarkshire Militia, 
and a body of Dragoons, who arrived from England on Monday. All the 
inhabitants of these districts are suffering severely from the disruption of 
trade. The inhabitants of Glasgow also feel it severely, for the price of 
coals during the last week has risen from 12s. 6d. to 26s, the waggon, 
The colliers themselves who are on strike are cutting down trees on the 
fields and roadsides to serve as fuel. Such is the state of matters at the 
present juncture.— Times, May 9. 





SieermG Stratutes.—The existence of a large number of acts of Par. 
liament, long since “ asleep,”’ is about to be summarily extinguished by 
an act of the Legislature, latroduced by Mr. Locke King, Mr. Watson, 
Mr. J. G. Phillimore, and Mr, Ewart, These obsolete statutes date so far 
back as the reign of Edward J. The 25th Edward III., chap. 22, enacts 
that he who purchaseth a provision in Rome for an abbey shall be out of 
the King’s protection. The act of 7th Richard II., chap. 13, prohibits 
any man from “riding in harness within the realm, or with ‘ Jaunce- 
gays.’ ’’ The 13th Richard II. tampers with the wages of labourers and 
victuallers, Dr. Hassall, on the other hand, will not disapprove a ata- 
tute of the same reign which enforces the cleansing from “ dust” of malt 
sent to London, nor our sanitary reformers an act for the punishment of 
those who cause corruption or corrupt the air near cities and large towne, 
The 20th Richard II., chap. 2, declares “who only may wear ancther’s 
livery.” Other statutes regulate and provide for the legal receipts of 
hostlers for oats,—the coinage of the realm,—the gilding ofsilver,—the 
“sort of Irishmen’ that may (only) come and dwell in Eogiand,—the 
winding and packing of wool,—the penalty for dwelling in the “stews” 
of Southwark,—the buying of horns growing in London,—the making of 
tiles,—the stuffing of bolsters, featherbeds, and pillows,—the making of 
cables,—the destruction of crows and rooks,—the number of sheep that a 
man may keep,—the breed of horses,—the abstinence from flesh in Lent,— 
the putting away of images and divers books,—the redress of certain 
abuses and deceits practiced in paintings, &c. There are also sundry 
other absurd laws passed in the reign of James I. concerning the true 
making of certain articles of wearing apparel, the length of kersies, and 
other singular matters. We may direct the attention of Mr. Oliveira, 
MP., to an act of the reign of Elward VI. “ to avoid the excessive prices 
of wines,” while many of our Oriental visitors may feel interested to ex- 
amine an old act of Henry VIII. “concerning outlandish people calling 
themselves Egyptians.” 

FLorence NIGHTINGALE.—Florence will, hereafter, b2 a favourite name 
for girls. Thousands of mothers are naming their daughters after the no- 
ble and self sacrificing woman who went to the Crimea to soothe the suf- 
ferings and bind up the wounds of those who had no other friends than 
the hospital nurses. They bestow the name on their children ia the hope 
that they may, in eome degree, resemble her. In a clever speech of Lord 
E'lesmere, lately made ia the House of Lords, he refers to Florence 
Nightingale in these words: 

“The vegetation of two successive springs has obscured the vestiges 
of Balaklava and Inkerman. Strong voices now answer to the roll-call, 
and sturdy forms now cluster round the colours. The ranks are full, the 
hospitals are empty. The angel of mer y still lingers to the last on the 
sceae of her labours, [hear, hear ;]”).t her mission is all but accom- 
plished. Those long arcades of Scutiri, in which dying men sat up to 
catch the sound of her footsteps or the flutter of her dress, and fell back 
on the pillow content to have seen her shadow as it passed, are now com- 
paratively deserted. She may probably be thinking how to escape, as 
best she may, on her return, the demonstrations of a n.tion’s apprecia- 
tion of the deeds aud motives of Florence Nightingale.” 

Of course this allusion was hailed with repeated cheers.—V. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

Tur Circassian Deputation.—When the Circassians, on receiving the 
news of the conclusion of peace, learned that nothing had been stipulated 
for trem, apd that nothing was changed in their condition, they displayed 
a good deal of agitation, and four or five thousand of them assembled at 
Anapa. There a deliberation took place between 300 or 400 of the chiefs 
of the principal families, and it was decided that representations should 
be addressed to Turkey and to the Western Powers. An address was 
drawn up ia Arabic, to be presented to the Sultan, to the Emperor Napo- 
leon and to the Queen of England ; and it was decided that it should be 
sent oif by a deputation of twelve Circassians. The address says that 
from the beginning of the war up to the present time not a single Russian 
had appeared on the Circassian territory, and that during the whole of 
that time the Circassians had preserved order, and had administered 
their affairs in their own way ; and things had not gone on the worse for 
that, and that having enjoyed absolute independence they intended to do 
all in their power to preserve it; that consequently they would incess- 
antly combat the Russians, and that they asked Turkey and the Western 
Powers to support them. Some of the members of the Assembly of Anapa 
declared that if Turkey and Europe were to abandon them they would 
go to St. Petersburg to give their submission; but that is more a menace 
than anything else, for they say that, if Circassia were to be annexed to 
Russia, Turkey would have no frontiers in that part of the empire, and 
would have to fear the greatest dangers ; and Sefer Pacha, a Circassian 
chief, who possesses great influence amongst his countrymen, declares that 
for his part if Circassia be abandoned to her own resources he will make 
a war cf partisans, and that death alone shall make him and his country- 
men lay down their arms. A number of Circassians have already arrived 
in Constantinople to endeavour to excite sympathy for their cause.—Let- 
ter from Constantinople. 

A Heavy Law Sorr.—A case involving a marvellous amount of liti- 

ation has been for some days occupying the attention of the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and a special jury atthe assizes for 
the county of Antrim—the last record in that country, probably, in which 
the once celebrated characters “‘ John Doe” and “ Richard Roe” figure 
in court as pledges to prosecute. This action, which is one of ejectment 
on the title, quite surpasses, ‘‘ Jandyce v. Jandyce,” in its considerations. 
It is at the suit of the Marquis of Donegal, v. Lord Templemore, and has 
now for the tenth time been submitted for the decision of a special jury- 
It has occupied the attention of nine different judges on circuit, and the 
ablest members of the Irish bar have held briefs in it, on one side or the 
other. The briefs on each side extend over 1,000 pages. The defendant 
has obtained verdicts on four, the plaintiff on two occasions; there has 
been one non-suit, and twice have juries separated without coming to 4 
verdict. What the present jury will do, a short time will disclose. This 
gives a faint idea of the litigation which commenced in 1845, and has 0c- 
cupied the Courts term after term in law arguments, new trials, motions, 
and the like since that date. When it will terminate is a question whic) 
it would be difficult to determine. The amount at present in dispute '8 
£8,000, but the fiaal decision of the case will affect property of very great 
and continually increasing value.—Late letter from Dublin. 











Tuk Baitisn Army ; Irs Numpers.—In point of numbers the British 
army has never made a great show, and perhaps we are inclined ee 
underrate what nomerical strength it can boast when comparing it wit 
foreign armies. An army of a million or balf a million seems an enor- 
mous force compared with ours, even although a large portion of it may 
not be a whit more effective than those auxiliary troops which we are . 
the habit of regarding as separate from the army. The Estimates tin 
published inform us that the “total of Her Majesty’s forces, including 
those in the East Indies,” amounts to 275,000; bat, if we look at things 
instead of names, it will be found that at this moment the British forces 
have attained to the dimensions of something like a Continental at 
The regiments of which this immense mass is composed are, no doabt, al 
the most multifarious origin, speech, and character; of most SS of 
merit, weight, discipline, and experience; receiving different degrees Z 
payment, and honoured with different degrees of rank. But 80, er ike 
the regiments of Austria, of Russia; and if we do not regard al 
still it may be worth while to keep in mind the total numerical sire ng “d 
of our land armaments, which is much nearer half a million thao 9 4 “ 
ter of a millioa. The embodied militia differs very little but ae a 
experience, and rank from the regalar troops. It aumbers ei yan All 
Volunteer Corps nambers 14,500 ; the Army Works amounts to ry oe 
these, together with the regular army, amount to. 420,000; and, ala be 
had to state the entire forces employed in the British empire, it " Sa 
necessary to add 250,000 for the Indian army, making a graod whe the 
670,000. Of the Qaeen’s troops, however, 26,000 are in the pay 
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East India Company, and 2,000 more are returned as non effective ; £0, 


ena is as ro- | 1 $ to T. WHEELBK, (care of Mr. Siaile), No. 
that the military force for which the Honse of Commons is asked to p of s large viable, and can drive tear horace ‘Apply to ( 


vide amounts in all to 391,000 men.— Times. 


in THe Frecp ov Fuse Arts. -We have great pleasure 
me the determination of the citizens of Manchester to got ber 
that city in 1857 a grand collection of the “ Art Treasures” of the -_ 
kingdom. A deputation, consisting of the High Sheriff of Lancas zee 
the Mayors of Manchester and Salford, Sir Jobn Potter, Mr. Bazley, Mr. 
Thomas Fairbairn, and the Town-clerk of Manchester, had yesterday an 
interview with his Royal Highness Prince Albert, to submit the project 
for the approval and patronage of Her Majesty and the Prince. A gua- 
rantee fund of £60,000, subscribed in a very few days, is —— 
earnest of an intention to carry out the Exhibition on such a ecale as will 
ive it a national importance and insure the co operation apd good 
wishes of all possessors of meritorious works of art througbout the king- 
dom.—Jbid, May 12. 
Conripence 1n Lorp Racian.—“ Through that awful winter of com- 
plicated trials, such as no army I ever heard or read of endured or esur- 
vived, there was one spell which stood between that host and its destruc- 
tion. That spell was confidence in its leader. From that bumble abode, 
the head-quarters of Lord Raglan, there radiated a moral force, @ serene 
and unquencbable spirit of faith, and trust, and duty, which did resist, 
and which alone could have resisted, the combined influences of weather, 
privation, and fatigue, superadded to the constant changes of a defective 
military position, threatened in front, flank, and rear by a brave, 40 able, 
and outnumbering enemy. The spell prevailed ; not even discomfiture, 
far less diegrace—for discomfiture and even destruction under euch cir- 
cumstances might have come without disgrace—fell on the banuers of 
England.”’—Lord Ellesmere on the Treaty of Peace. 








“ Wanrep, a Governce.” —The Governorship of Victoria has been 
offered to Lord Elgin, Lord Courtenay, Lord Monck, and Mr. R. Lowe !! 
The Spectator eays that it has been accepted by the Marquis of Chandos. 
The Liverpool Albion doubts thie, and says that it was aleo offered to 
Lord Marcus Hili and Sir H. Bulwer, aud recommends Lord J. Ruseell : 
« for if he doesn’t go there and quickly, he will not have the chance of 
going anywhere.” —.4tilas. : 

A Puserrre Row at Oxrorp.—Father Gavazzi has been delivering 
some lectures at Oxford, on his usual topics. On the first evening. in 
accordance with an organised plan, there was considerable interruption ; 
but the Father contrived to get through his discourse. On the following 
evening, when the more immediate subject of the lecture was Puseyism, 
the opposition took the form of a veritable row. Shrieks, hisses, hoot- 
ings, the explosion of crackers, and the stamping of feet, made a hubbub 
through which Gavazzi could scarcely be heard. At length, a proctor, 
interposed to obtain for him fair play, but in vain. Nevertheless, he an- 
nounced @ third lecture for the following evening. It was then found, 
necessary to swear in especial constables; and, when the audience as- 
sembled, the rioters were ejected. The lecture then proceeded in quiet. 
A fourth and concluding lecture was delivered on a subsequent day toa 
very enthusiastic audience. Tbe townspeople are warm partisans of the 
Italian. 
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PROBLEM No, 387, BY ARK., OF CLEVELAND. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 386. 


White. Black. 
1, Beat B takes R. 
2. Q:o K Kt eq, ch. K takes P. 
bs. Q to K R 2eh. K to Q 5. 
4. Q takes B. | Anything. 
5. Checkmate. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 385, “‘ THE JesvIT.”’ 


White. Black, 
1. Bto K R 2. BR to K 6. 
2. Bto K Kt 3 Bto K Kt&, 
3. Bto K sq B two K 6. 
4. B takes P. BtoQ 7. 
5. B takes P. B to Q Kt 5. 
6. Bto Q Kt 8. BwoQs 4. 
7. BtoQ BT. BtoQ RK 2. 
- & BwoQR6s. Anything. 
9. Checkmate 


To CorrEsronpENts.—Ark. Your solution of Problem 385, the “ Jesuit,” i 
quite correct ; as is also that of W. N. 


Chess Match, by Correspondence, between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME No. 1.—(SICILIAN GAME.) GAME No. 2.—(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 
N. Y. White. Puta. Black. Para. White. N. Y. Black. 

5. Q to Q B 2. | PwQB4. | 18. K R to Keq, | 





SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Taitlors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORE, 
R®c2! VE by the Steamers and Sailing vessels throughout the season, valuable Invoices of 


Spring and Summer Joods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, mavy of which are tbe con- 
ued Styles and Selecti of the eminent Makers and Designers from 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
COLEMAN STREET, LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautifal. 

33> THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD. 
yértisement , they have taken the lead of all others tor the last ten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 

*." Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Fornishing Goods can always be 
seem at 12 PARK PLACE. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTICE. 


YE AND BAR .—DR. gnancs SALTER MENBER OF THE ROYAL COL- 

‘ rgeons, ion, an » Operator on the Eye and Ear for 

Blindness, Deafness, and all defects of sight and hearing. ” = etme 
Residence and Office, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 

Bical Saler’s work on Diseases of the Bye and Ear will be published in The Medical and Sur- 
= Specialist, a specimen copy of which will be sent to those who may desire information. 

Onsultation. by letter with persons residing at a distance, and patieuts visited, when necessa- 
TY, at their homes, as heretofore, 


OVERNESS.—A Lady who has resided as Govern - 
G' lies of distinction, both in Folese and Kngland, is desirous of making 2 cee 
ne gentloman 8 famity in America. Sheis a good linguist, and teaches music and drawing. 
be found highly Useful to0 fom cheat ts nero a ee ea Auentiy, her services might 
ut to t ¥ t ° 
newspsper office, No. 18 Beckman street, New York. receeninainae 
Sees 
MBROTYPES at B ’ 
A upon 2s, taken in ouertith the tr 5,2 
Sealed to resist the action of dampness. 
Coloured im Oil and Water Colours. 


A 
F is FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 














rfect and indellible pt e 
the time fequired by Daguerreotypes. Boamelied una 
Durability warran’ Photographs in every style. 





J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, 0. W. 
Domestic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 
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ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 8. Steamer “* ILLI- 
NOIS,” will Y, the 5th day of June, at 1 o’clock, P. M, 
? will clove at this Office on THURSDAY, tren FOWLER f 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for RUROFE, r U.S, Seems negrss.” will 
a bis O SATU ‘4 1 of June, » &. m. 
Se Oe ee ee ese aes ee ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








KTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the attention of the public te the new method of removing teeth and roots, without 
pain or danger to the nervons system, prepa atory to the insertion ot “‘new ones, . the con- 
struction of which embraeing all “ real’’ improvements of ibe day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 
ity. Established 1835. No, 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 


a 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 


Cash Capital,........ i eb Oe 
the Sd instant, the fo! osen Di 
p—*- | = pe e folowing gentlemen were oh Directors of the Company, for the 
Wm_P. Palmer. Moses Taylor. L Denison. 
Ranl. F. Mott. James Colles. idney Mason. 
Wm. FP. Mott. Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgen. 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 
Rofas L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Seuris. 
Thomas Barron. Henry Elewortb. Jonathen Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. John Steward. Robt. B. Minturn. 


And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 
bt Nay a oe ay President for the ensuing r. 
3s Company continnes to insure against Loss Or amage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise. 
Household Poraisare, Bulicicys, Ships tm Port, and their Cargort on favourable tems. 
NDREW SMITH, Secretary. 





OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 

Pearl St., N. ¥., Importers and Manufacturers, offer Yor sale at low cash prices 
every variety «f Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple po | ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receip's, inkstands, Memorandum en Time Kooks, Pens, Pen- 
ells, Slates, Pen-knives, Coess and Backgammon Boards, &c . and all articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circulars, 
Bill Heads, 4c Country Merchants are invited to call. 


IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 

No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the seie of many of the most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering they at prices which we advise all who desire to 
prirchase to avail themselves of. He is also seliing his large aud weil known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, and wil! forward the same free of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, a!l of which he will 
be able to fil to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. The Horace Waters Pi- 
anos are known as among the very best. e are enabled to speak of these instruments with 
some dezree of confidence from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 








«NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


*‘ Lamb and Sparrowgrass make a dainty dish,’—See Notice in NW. ¥. “‘Albion.”’ 
NOW READY.—THE NEW EDITION OF COZZENS’S 


SPARROWGRASS PAPERS. 


HE NW. Y. Albion, which is not ant to praise an indiffer says umn notice: 
T “A lee eb boos, redolent of goniaii:y, quslisnes a fy hh sound phi- 
losopby and if this praise appear at first sight too high, it will, wethink. be by 
carefol examination. For the moral lessons, that are insinuated rather than ineuleated by these 
ayful effusions, are excellent and greatly needed. You have laughed probably while the ma- 

ity of these Papers met your eve month to month in the pages of ‘ Putnam ;’ you bave 
probably —— we say, over the and disappointments of the Sparrowgrasses in 
efforts at anes rural bliss. But havé you nothing noted of the contented spirit and the 











New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 


ENNISTOUN, WCOD 4 CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
auncuncement of their Glasgow House : 


Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%. 
We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the frm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as revident partners, 
We take this opportunity oj tating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISTOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since Ist January, 1854, partners of this house and a)! its branches. 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN, 





ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval ot all who have experienced its virtues, The 
following letter from one ~~ is well known in the literary worid and to the readers ofthe Albion 
is one among many received : 

tes vibe Britisa Consvutats, NORFOLK VA., 18th February, 1856, 

My Dear Sir—You tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschall, unless I do so willingly. I not enly do se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
of great service to the public to have it generally known. 

Fhave had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instances to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
never ewe it to fail in eff.cting acure. In many instances a very few doses have produced 
that result. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, aud from my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprightness of character, I am sure that all you do publish will be equally t-uthful 
and sincere with that of Yours fai:bfully G. P. R. JAMES. 
To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
by HENRY HAVILAN D, 23 Jobn Street, New York, aud by Druggists generally in the 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, ana West Indies. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. R. WOODWORTH & CO are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted io ali respects to the wants of private dwellings, pub- 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, foonderies hotels, wotesing places, &e., a8 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. WOOD WORTI 
& CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. ¥. 





WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 
“as only Salamander Safe made, and the 
Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. All Sefes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. 


Notics.—Silas C. Herring no longer makes or sells this celebrated Fire Proof Sate, his license 
having :xpired. 
Depots, No. 122 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
Philade!phia, and No, 12 Well street, Chicago. IN. 
B. G. WILDER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water St., 
lasne Bank of Charleston Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. 








- CLARET WINES. 


THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE FIFTEEN HUNDRED CASES OF CHOICE 
Bordeaux Clarets, consisting ot St. Julien, St. Emilion, St Estephe, + Larose, 
Latour, Chateau Lafite, and Chateau Margaux, imported from the ficst houses in Bordeaux pre- 


temp the loving. that underifes the general tone of badinage ? 
carelessly ard unprofitably, and will do well to read again. Devend a. ~ {on have ome . 
few of ws who have mentally ‘got the heaves—got 'em bad, too,’ and go fuming and fussing 
through life to the annoyance of ourselves and others, because town and country pms 
men, public affairs and private, won’t come out precisely as we wish. In the way of it 
might be advisable for such vain searchers after the philosophe’s stoue to try dloting for @ 

on (Charles) Lamb and Sparrowgrass.’’ 

DERBY & JACESOR, Publishers, 
e 


And for sale at all the Bookstore. - 119 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


ag Buy this book and take it into the country witn you, where its hearty, healthy vivaeity 
will gratify and excite as much as its deep undertone of native poetry, invpired by rural scenes, 


1] soothe. — Daily Niws. 
we oe JUST PUBLISHED 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S “ PIAZZA TALES.” 
One Volume. 4230 Pages Price $1 00. 
For sale at all Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by the Publisbers 
DIX, EDWARDS & CO., No 321 Broadway. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON @ Co., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Two Books ef Mark. 
I, 

ASSALL MORTON. A Novel. By Francis Parkman Author of “* The Oregon Trail,” 

* The Conspiracy of Pontiac,’ &c. In One Volume, 12mo. Price $1 25 
The publisbers take pleasure in presenting a novel e pen of Mr. Parkman, whose ad- 
ventures in the Incian territories have given bim among travellers, and whose ‘ Con- 

spiracy of Pontiac’’ entitles him tu rank with the first historians of the time. 

The scenes of this story are those of the present day, and in its progrese the reader will have 
pictures of life on both sides of the Atlantic. The hero is arrested by the Anstrian police on 
suspicion concerned in revolutionary plots, and his escape trom prison and perilous 
journey on foot to an Italian seaport, form one of the most thrilling passages in the book. 

IL. 
OMAINE’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES. THE NEW AGE OF GOLD, Gr the Life 
and Adventures of Robert Dexter Romaine. Written by Himself. 1 vol , 12mo. 

It would be unjust to this remarkable beok to present rd analysis 
feature is the shipwreck of a young man upon a trop‘cal island, and his subsequent residence 
there, after the manner of the world famous Robinson Crusoe; but with this material 
that, instead of the uninteresting savage Fridsy, Mr. Romaine bad @ beautiful young lady for 
his companion—she having been preserved, by good fortune, inthe same beat. Their 
keeping experiences, end what afterwards befel them, are told in a style of great liveliness, yet 
with an attention to details that leaves the reader in doubt whether the story may not be 


ie. 
To readers in quest ef novelty, this book wil! present rare attractions. 
13 Winter Street, Boston. 


TRENCH’S POEMS. 
PUBLISHED THIS Day, 

OEMS. By the Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D , anthor of * The Study of Words,” 4c. W' 
P Introduction by the Rev. J. A. Spencer’ 12mo., cloth $1. jf ~ on 

‘* We put bim at the head of our present religions poets. More than any of his brethren, he 
seems to us to have a distinct calling to serve the Muses. He was born a poet, and would have 
been one, we think, had bis mind never been called to ihe sacred subjects which bave exercised 
it, and which have ‘ moralized bis strain.’ He is, teo, more than any of bis rivals in the seme 
line, an artist—n: arly always seeking to fect his veriest trifles. * * * * * © In keop- 
ing with this great merit we must mention the severity and purity of Mr. Trench’s English—a 
praise which we cannot aseord to others of his contemporaries whom, in some respects, we rate 
very highly.’’—Christian Hemembrancer. . 

WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. 75 cents. 














vious to the failure of the vintages in Europe; these Wines are in the finest condition for use, 

pure, sound and natural, = fabricated by shippers to please vitiated tastes. A proportion of 
5 Fi Pint Bottles. 

each kiad is in Pin TABLE CLARET. 


Fighty Casks of St. Julien and Margaux: superior Table Wines, suited to consumers who 
prefer making their purchases in this mode. 


Imported and for sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., New York. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


'J° HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $20 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


HE above beaatifnl and unique Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It occupies 
one of the most delightfal situations in the city, et ihe intersection of Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, Tweniy second st eet and Madison Fqsare. 

‘The house will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’Pote, Restaur- 
ant, and Conteciionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en suite, wi'h or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation. and as a permanent residence it 
will be fourd one of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omuibusses passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer ii is nuequalied. 

The undersigned assures bis friends and the public that no exertion on kis part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The botel has all the modern improvements, and is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and luxary ot its guests. 

FRANCIS RIDER, Proprietor. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue (Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 


RINKERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
tormed that miveral waters, uncer tne name of ** Saratoga’’ water, and salts, uuder the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’ salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘“Con- 
gress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Geansens down to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the — are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of ConGress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress WaTER. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious permanent difficul- 
ties, by weakening the digestive pen and destroying the tone of thestomac and bowels, often 
rendering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro. 
duced by saline cathartics disrolved in ordinary water—while Congress WATER produces nel- 
ther griping or injurious effectin any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonie 
as wellas curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 
three years past has bu iltup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some bave confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
wae series of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in future refuse the genuine CONGRESS WATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is in bottles and boxes bearing our names. 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the urpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
mm can rely on—ConGress WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
# the cork of every bottle of genuine Congress Watsr, viz: *‘ CONGRESS WaTER—C & W.?’— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not | emeay “wd 
even the virtues of the common Seldlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
GRess Water artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows :—** It is impossibl r bine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the nataral water.’? On writing us, we will send 
you list of ‘Prices. sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
ao o ova Mey = are it safely eet to ny part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
’ y the genuine ConGress WATER only, ofreliable persons, an : 

tering of the ooh tonnes y, P d to examine the let 

CLARKE & WHIT 


E. 
Thames Street, New York City. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, C. W. 
Subscribed Capital........... $1,000,000. 
SSURANCES GRAN'ED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF 
Life, with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death or at specified ages. 
Half-Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the first seven years remaining at intercst 
asadebt. Assurances on Joint Lives. Annui:ies, immediate, deferred, and survivorship. 
Proposals tor Life Assurance entertained for any sum from $100 to $8 600. 
Low rates of Preminm, receivable annually, or by halt-yearly, or quarterly insta!ments. 
Annual exhibi:s of the affairs of the Company ; abd annual divisions of profit. The Accumu- 
lated Assurance Fund bears a full pro portion to business and duration. 
Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 
Assured parties, who may be disposed i 1 to discontinue payment of Premiums, 
may ae their policies for others of smaller bered with further charges. 
Liber 4 of resid and travel. 





Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 


























SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $10. 

r FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 

cS . Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 65, or death 
<| With Prost | With’t Profit Ist seven years | rem’dr of life if earlier. if earlier, 
25 $1 89 $173 $ 4 $1 88 $218 $196 

20 233 201 1 06 | 213 2 73 233 

35 2 &7 232 123 2 46 3 48 292 

40 3.05 273 1 44 | 2 83 4 65 371 











Forms of proposal and all requisite information may be obtained on applicetion to THOMAS 
M. SIMONS, Secretary, Hamilton, UC. W., or to any of the Agencies in Canada. Agents also at 





| Detroit, Michigan, at St. John, N, B., and at St, John’s, Newfoundland. 





ON THE LESSONS IN THE PROVERBS. 12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 
SYNONYMs OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 12mo , cloth. 75 cents. 
NBARLY READY. 

LIFE’S A DREAM AND THE GREAT THEATRE OF THE WORLD. From the 
nish of Calderon, with an Essay on his Lif-and Genius, by the Rev. R. C. Treach, B.D., a. 
of the * Study of Words,” &c. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

ON SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Se’ections from his Writ- 
ings, and Passages of his Letters and Tab'e-Talk. With Notes and « Biographical Memoir by 
Evart A. Duyekinck, A Portrait on Stesl after G. Stewart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
PAUL FERROLL ; A Tale. From the Fourth London Edition, I2mo., eloth. $1. 
Votices of the English Press 

*** Paul Ferroll’ is a most s‘riking'y original production. It may be regarde? as a pheno- 
mécon in literatuge—a book that must be read, and cannot be forgotten.”’— Morning Post, 

* The fruit of mach thoughiful investigation is presented to us in the churacter of * Panl 
Ferroll.’ * * * We do not nred to be told how he felt ana why be acted thos and thus; it 
will be obvious to most minds from the very oper ing pages; bat the power of the story is not 
weakcned oy this early knowledge ; rather is it beizhtened, since ibe artistie force of contrast 
is grand and fearful in the two figures who cling so closely together in their fond human love,”’ 
—Morning ( hronicle. 

“ore Ferroll’ is a book that will be very much read, talked about, and marvelled at.”— 
Globe. 

a art displayed in presenting ‘ Paul Ferroll’ throughout the story is beyond all praise.” 
= miner. 

** The incidents of the book are extremely well managed.’’— Athenaeum. 

** It is one of the most singular and striking works we have ever read.’’—Zconomist. 

** To all the elements of powerful effect, the story adds the merit of being ably and forcibly 
writien.”’—Jvhn Bull. 

* We have seldom read so powerful a romance. We can find no fault in it as a work of art. 
Tt leaves us in acmiration, almost ia ewe, of the powers of its author,’’—New Quarterly. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


COMMODORE PERRY’S JAPAN EXPEDITION. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS 


ARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TO THE 

CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN, Perfo med in the Years 1°52, 1853, and 1 54 by order of 

the Government of the United States, nnder the command of Commodore M. C. Perry, U. 8. N. 

Compiled from the origina] notes and journals of Commodore Perry, at his request, and under 

his supervision, By Francis L. Hawks, DD. One Volume, 8vo, with Two Hundred steel and 
Wood Engraving*, Maps, &c. Price $5 00. 

This volume wil! be one of the most interesting works ever published. The new field of in- 
terest which it opens to the reader will not fail to prove aturactive. especially as the volume is 
illustrated with nea: ly two hundred steel and wood engravings, all from drawings made on the 
spet by the Draughtsmen ef the kxpedition. 


D. A. & Co. have just published, 


APPLETONS’ CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY, Embracing a Series of Ori 
moirs of the Most Distinguished Persons of ali Times, Written for the Work by Original Me- 





Sir Archibald Alison, D.C.L Prof Ferguson, A.M. James MeConnechy. 
William Bairn, M.D. F.L.S. . Gordon, F.R.S.E. Prof. Nicho , LL.D. 

Sir David Brewster. F.R.8. James Hedderwick. Eliha Rien. 

James Bryce, A.M.F.G.S. James A. Herand. Prof. Iding, M.A. 
John Hill Burton. Robert Jamieson, D.D. Prof. T .M.D.F.R.S. 


Prof. Creasy, A.M. CObarles Knight. Ralph Nv 
Prof. Eadie, D.D LL.D. James Manson. ph N. Wornum. 


American Edition Edited by Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. With 6°0 Wood Engravings 
1 , royal 8vo. pages. Price, in cloth, $4 00 ; ' be 
half calf, $5°00; full calf, $6.00. $400; sheep, $450 ; baif morocco, $9 0, ; 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOE ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, ‘ 
IGHT AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. 3 
aBT Meny iegravings Flee 7 13g. a y H. Clark, M.D. 1 vol., 
It is designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of th 
and Hearing, end be able to continue their use, with the fonse posstnte Lanpatrinontt aan ee 
latest perioa of life. It is adap to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, the quertnn 
the appreat oe areata =) La as the ae ue ae man of letters. It is believed 10 
‘urnish 80) stion: most every point which relates to th t, treats : 
liarly of matters in which every class of readers murt have a deep Ande gg es - 
ALSO, JUST READY, 
REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 1 vol., 12mo , $1. 
‘Mrs. T. has @ fine command of both thought avd. language—a rare perception of ae. 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic er ludicrous, or anything else that her sub- 
ject may require. The present work will sustain her reputation.’’—The Journal. 
THE SECOND MARRIAGE i Or, a Daughter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charle 
Bu-aett, author of ** The Convict’s Child,” ** Lilla Heart,” &c. 1 vol., 12mo.. 75 cents. 
Rt holds a@ steady pen, and graphically does he describe lite as it is —Allany Be 
nin, . 
is tales make ne pretension to bigh merit ot authorship, and they are well worthy a 
place beside the productions of Mary Howitt and Mrs. Sven ¥. Courter & Enquirer. 


SCRIBNER’S, 377 and 379 Broadway, corner of White Street, 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


I* EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and 0} system 
of Instruction (recently patented by the United States Government), by w @Py one, 
without special talent for writing, and without the aid ot a master, may, in bis own room, 
& first-rate business penman ‘Tbe complete course ot eight books, 8 by 15 inches in size, witha 
faa anes containing an explanation of the system and very full directions to learmers, will be 
sent by mail, paid, on receipt of $200 
mate 














postage 
The first educationists of the country have given their opinion that any person, q 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERCISES, iv one tortnight fit 
the beauty and soghaity of his writing, for any counting-honse in the world, 
Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained by applying wo the publishers, 
WM. 8. MAGLAURIN & CO. 
345 Broadway, New York. 
THE Musical WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. Indncemenis : 
A volume of Vocal and Instrumental Maric (4 pares ® week, 208 a year) and a charming 
Portrait of Mozart as title page. Musieal Intelligecce : Musical Literature: General Literature 


f t quality. 
of the choicest quality RICHARD S. WILLIS, 287 Brovdway, New York. 
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ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
») » oN AND NEW YORK. 

InsvirUuTED 18@5. 

OCRSSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
Ne TT at the Agency, 
Rt ad 
8. BUCHANAN. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
NGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
A. en dh bas CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORE, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTHUR WILLMER, 
-O7 Falton Street tan Fisor), New York. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN 8U 
The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in a! 


ta course 
Proapeetan, wish rates and every information can be had on 








A 


ARLES WILLMER, 
Ce south J ohn Street, Liverpoo!. 


FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACELE 








AB YPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the La is well known to be 
oe tthe Exhiionn of all Nati sitheat a rival on thiscontinent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an eph exis- 
y Aan -ah yy - $4, 4-—-~ 44 -ys tence since the Introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and thet doom been sealed, 
lee dal —- from the American and a ¥ gold Tedal ever the | whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with . popularity never a ony other article, goes 
from the American ee iy seove ares Sten awarded =e © | on “ conquering and to conquer.”? ‘There is no malady which can a toct Hair but can be 
Reels and takle in hg N Y.. for the vod Fish: lace premiums have cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
‘been Seon awarded, i J. & J. ©. Conroy, 65 comes | Bees of wholesal ing » Reels to | lays the Pam oy as ood head ofhair. It is now —y by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
ay coe } SY f ibe doeve the inspection of ~ ere and amateurs Great Bri ds an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
fe me nd ay CL ge ead are reduced (a prices. SOGLE'S KLETRIC HAIR DYE is svother wonder oftheage It has now been before 
aes os frm o haere the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
A large mood Polen boo le imens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
ects ie mp o best quality i = preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been ecknowledged in overy ; every in- 
repelred. stance by awards edals an omas. It is a liquid, easy of application. urns 
A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. Hair to a beautiful oa or Black, without staining the skin. In on, inventor asserts, 
an ey am tg ° y used it will joinint p ctatenens 8 e it 
THE STANDARD SHERRY, ne orld. It is now aaiversally preferred in London and Par' ris. 
@6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. (books AvOUENT S SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
N a Wine for able Uae in the p fed mye thnneen hy oy tL. A hme Ibis | eoanes it HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
IMPERIAL, AWN Tua oo anon nel gly ob choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within ibe comple shortest possible time, ‘and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
Market. 
worAsD AND ) HEN NESS FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $1500 per dosen, | , 79, b¢, had bTaAX Da New Yor ot ee aan ais Cparleon | 88 ANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIG & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYM Men pA 
“urea CHOICE o: OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. ; . 
7 tle $8.00 pet OLD BAL WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy. will do well to SHAW Hanlon: pedal LES) Quebec ; ‘‘bo- Bate Ne ‘oronio, HAMILTON’ RN i: 
Jrown Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
"7 TLS P’s net INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 : 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALE, STILTON CHEESE, &e., ket Street, Manchester ; and ot Agents throughert the Worid, 


Sarave KENDALL. Wine Merchant 


For Sale b: 
d 0.7 William Street, New Yor 


‘k. 





FINE GROCERIES. 


thunder humours.) He has new in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits Wg 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., “Two bottles Lo pty sore mouth. 
NO, 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 


Opposite the Bute ee Be cet aatien. And at 
Directly opposite the ‘Railroad Depot. 
Ser Avrty ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
: including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
; tactuding teeir own MAX SUFAINE. All the different varieties of Cle- 


Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different Kinds of Pickles, Sa Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
A General a of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 
BUTTER eceived fresh every morning from the most approved Pemstes. All of 
deliver Ly of ehenge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
country adjacent thereto 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Artistes atthe World’s Fair 
—and has constantly en hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Rett. Pre Trout Flies, &c., déc., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 
Stock, before making their purehases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Se ntine nner acknowledged byexperienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever in abet , 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
r 








NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, Sava Neem, AIKEN, AUGUSTA 
aad New Orleans, from Norfolk Passengers wishing to go South by takin 
ous Side- — Steamship JAMESTO WN, on Saturday afternoon, er 


MOBILE 
the 1 


OANO Bon on 


‘ednesday aftern: arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next es with the GREAT 
UTHERN WA MAIL Tr Lt NE throagh to the pew yt nreeen | by Crone ning New Ye in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Metereem, 6 


ts, 32 si Biondway. 


UOLAM & PLEASA 
After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Wench and Richmon 
Other place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 WU. 





CoOstcaL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS SO SUPERIOR THAT IT 
commands in New York a preference of halfa dollar a barrel. These mills are well adapted 
kinds of grinding. Between fifty and sixty hw egg ew have been awarded to the 


al 
Hits, for Flour and Mills 191 
Sur 





and the Flour, and almost a volume of t 
eet. New York. 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 





















B No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following Cities 
Carlsruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Canton, alta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
Milan, Strasbourg, 
Moscow, ie nna, 
Manich, Smyrna, 
Messina, Seville, 
Mulheuse, Stettin, 
ene Madras, Shanghai, 
Gibraltar Malta, Singapore 
Hamburg, Manilia, Syaney, N.S. W. 
di Lucea, Hague, Madeira. urin, 
Havre Melbourne, Aus, Toulon, 
, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Hong Kong Nice, Venice, 
Kandy, Ceylon, o rte, Vevey, 
LA I, eron, ‘ 
on, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
orn, Pan, arsaw, 
psic, Palermo, Zurich, 
Lene, Pisa. 
FORI ae | AND CHINA ON tf hg ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
. 4 ATION OF LOND 
Brasches an Auppaions at 
Shi _ Calcutta, 
wae ~ pom Madras, 


opasers FOR SEPALS ON THE Singapore, NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 


Rant tou 

Maitions an gh TS oeeeee eee Hunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ......... ++ ereetsceesss» Moreton Bay, 
Victoria Branches: 


Fehawns, eelong, Kyneton, 
Bala $0 0:60000080 000 000 cee See 0we 000 coccccces eRe 
Ovens wD aguny. - 





RO a fo American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Fat 
LETTERS OF CREDIF for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCUL 
F CREDIT a ns ‘following cities :— 

















Brussels, delberg, Malta, Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, etterdam, 
Oarlsruhe, The Hague, ——_- soot, 
ro, Lausanne ence jenna, 
Coblence, Leipsick, , Messins 8 
Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, Manich S:ockholm, 
Florence don Naples Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M ise, Turin, 
Geneva, Lucca, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyon . Vienna, 
Hamburg, Madrid, Pisa, V‘esbaden, 
Havre, _— Prague, «rich. 
Riga, 
No. 8 Wall Street." Hills on Paris ’ 
nt 60 days’ sight. fee eale we TOR. as short or 60 days’ sight; also 





NOTICE. 


CE IS Rap t hy say Mee 2 SA AN yi PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
nited é nam: a7 

BANGER SOCIE Ltt = having = 6 2nd Jul Samael pobcined ho Reset cena Al ed 4-4 

henceforth be conducted 


pete 


the 
frowat 1 LiFe AS URANCE SOGIRTY eee ene B. i rH INTERNA. 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent Bettie Be ke Celise. 





I ANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON 
Empowered by A R 
=Million Sterling. 


‘ORS IN LONDON, 


A orALS eS assun 
H “aM 


Capital 
COURT OF pis 


, Esq., " D, ‘RL 
4, Come ley | Thomas Grattan, i | Thon Mom, Bx Esq. 
Samuel Er Oteres: "Esq.,| Henry yA Esq. Clement Tabor, Esq., 


Manager, J“ eander Starr, ae. Protessor Wheatstono, F.R.S8.; Professor 
COLONIAL I 


tadford You 4 
[AL LOOAL DIGROTORS. i 
. Holmes, A. ja 
Montreal,.....s.seseeee vee Theo Hart, Henry J ann, Rev. J. Flan- 





Jun Ga. J. Strachan, 
Malifax, N. 8. Hon. 8 yd. og hw “Fryer, Kinnear 
oe SRS uty ye * Sh ota se — 
- J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand, { M5 Suis, en. g. Crowdy, Hon. J. Koad, Ron. 
~—¥ Agent 


N. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Coloni 
D. D. MACKENZIE. Accountant and Cashier, 
Mercuants’ Excnance, Somemnis. 


Agen’s and Medical Examiners have been ap thronghout Canada, Nova Scotia, N 
Beanswick, P. B. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former ef whem Pamphicts, feaknnns 
every information may be _— 


The advantages offered b 


wAMBROTYPRS—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of po 


KEN 
that cures EVERY K 
ple. He has tried it in a ~ ha, hundred cases, and never failed ex: 


““Taternational’? are numerous aad varied, and Insurers are 


BRADY’ s 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS 4 DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 preston. Over Thompson's Saloon. 


The Finest and Largest Establishment in America 
Ope Room upon the same fioor 4.4 the Gallery. 
of Disti Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes. on Canvas and Paper, Celoured in Oil and 


vob oma old types, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
ld Daguecre Daguessest in every style. 
as ance B. BRADY, 206 and $59 Broadway, New York. 


a h Apotheearies and Opomiate, ts Im — 
7 pee of Prenen cals’ Dreuae Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from bees 


d of first quality only. 
London and Paris Houses, and 0 . ” 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


D= *s BISCATINE..~ The best and | and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
retail 
DELL & CO., Apothecaries 











Res only and for sale wholesale 





Manufacturers of the 


T 


dD ELL 
CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


MERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 





HE GREAT 





HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF Tne AGE.—ME 

NEDY, of ine si pee ¢ discovered in one of our common pastur a remedy 
OF BU MOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common be 
— & two case 


Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of bil 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth wi stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles wil] cure the worst case ot ringw: 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate r 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight botties will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
A pena isalways experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


tit 

Rothing te looks 80 improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderfal medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in thesystem ; yet it isa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s abont it, suiting some cases but not pens I peadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it nevery case, It has aiendy 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : 
eld Hat ong xty. I have seen poor, mny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft ph 

th by 


Sccmetion ° 


le of si 

restored to a perfect state of h one bettie. 

~~. eee who are Tae to a sick headache, one bottlewill always cureit. It gives great re- 

fef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 

been regulated + it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
oft ti of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 

alarmed —they alweye disappear in from fourdaysto a week. There is never a bad result from 

it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 

some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

o change of diet ever Sepessasy. Eat the best you can get, and enongh ofit. 

Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Bons Philadelphia j George H. 

Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, B ffialo ; Lyman & Brother To- 

Tonto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, ‘New Orleans. 





BRITISH (COMMEROIAL , LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NDON AN P ANS ERICA 
AGENCY, te 65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 


$3, 000, 200. 


a 
HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among — 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for appone the Atlantic. 
The security of a large ome tal. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on — cae. 


ORK REFERERS, 
His Excellenc HAMILTON ISH. late Governor of State of New York. 
pa ARSBORy ARCLAY, ¥, Bea, La 5 3P 
tephen ey, Fq. Henry rinne 8q. hillips Phenix, 
James Gallatin, Eas. | Hon. Ju e Campbell, | John H tiicke. Mee ~~ 
Samuel Wetmore, Eeq. “| John 
MEDICAL eanriinns, 
JOHN ©. CHEESEMAN, M 473 Broadway. U. JOHNSTON, M. ae 28 East léth St. 
GEO. M MRNRVIE? Genera ‘dans for the United States 





A THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADT ERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New Yor 
I. Thorongh, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely: circulatin jour- 
nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefal y filed 
~ ~ convenient examination of advertisers, afferding a choice selection of any desirable num- 
r of papers. 
II. adicious, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
Practic operation, the trade of the several districts of the country, the eharneter, circulation, 
and comparative merits of the various papers. 
III. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
and ag by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements 





HCWARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 

HIS COMPANY HAVING AN’ AMPLE CASH CAPITAL? MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 

Life, or a limited 

Polieies and pe | ap lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 

No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 

ae PuR ITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





ganed Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Messerean, 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, me eS Starr, Joseph Britton, 

Robert Schell John Slosson, N. McIntire, _ Babcock, 

George W. Rizgs, James 8. Sandford, Sante Judson. Engene Duti 

Francis A. Palmer, John R. = N. H. Wolfe Alexander Mui, 

F. onde, Heury Be: Albert Ward, John 8. Harris, 


Henry 8. Leverich, W, Bone Gray, 
WM. V. PORTER. Secretary. 
‘edical Examiners. 


M 
Cuarzes D. oa M.D., 21 West 15th St. Epwarp Fre.ps, M.D. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to $ o’clock, 
Joun T. Metcarr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CAMBRELENG, Esq, Counsellor, 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SSSIETY 
(Late National Loan nad y A eee Society.) 
Orrice oF THE Gamera, ——_ yee THE UN -m> Stara, 


w Yor 
THE Undersign. ecnereby give notice that the name "ott ie atlogal Loan Fund Life Assuriace 
Society of Lamtes, ~ changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 


given on the 2nd Ju in 2 

IN rERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they oie to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their eet No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any oftheir numerous Agents throughout the Unitwd Sta 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


John L. Buckley, 
. W. Kel +A 
JACOB REESE, President. 
Charlton Street. 
M. 


Goonge Clark, 





John J. Pobues, Ro J. Dillon ous Barstow, 
James C. Edward Habicht, .F Wheelright, 
Fanning C. Tacker, Fan yp AA — t, Henry aeons, 
Daniel Parish, . &. Holbrooke. 


Paul Spofford 
SoLicitoR—Robert J. Dillon. _ 
Mepicat Examivers—S. 8 
* The Local Board of Directors meet query Wednesday at the Oifice. 7 71 "Wall Street, New York, 
usiness connected with the Society’s operations is transacted affording thereby over every 
of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel 


emen ims, &c. 
‘All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are ad 
paid without reference to London. riprconentn eauatens 
The Medical Examiners meet “daily at the Office in Wall Street, between sad 2 o'clock, P.M 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of th 
the State of New York for the beneiit of all Policy- ie 1 a the bh — ay States 


ICHT 
J. @. HOLBROOKE. ¥ General Agents. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons. . +..eWm, Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons , . Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ; John Duncan, commander. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and 

ers from New to Glasgow direct, as und an: . Speetiee 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, 18th July, at 12 0’clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, 
GLASGOW, Saturday, 
Rates OF PassaGe. 


CorsuLtiNG cooxinn—J: W. Gerard. 
8. Keene.—M. Clym 


e Comptroller of 



















First Class. . -875 00 


A limited number of Third Class Srasengers will a. ‘supplied with provi- 
sions of geod quality, property cooked... . 

An experienced ar attached to each Steamer. 

For Freight or pas 


a 


J. MeSYMON, 17 Broadway, N. ¥ 





earnestiy reeommended to o eiabdaretion of antmn 





New Yor nant only t ken. 


City Mis or or ‘é 


or freight or passage app! 
of i. SAND, 1) Sonth ‘William et.. 21 York 
& CO., Southampton 


NEW “Unit srarEs. AND SOUTHAMPTON 
STATES mal. STEAMERS. 


LINE ARE TER 


WASHINGTON.........Oape E, Cavendy, | HERMANN. ...-.+0-+++...Oapt.2, Higgins 


These cteamesoctep 06 Genthamoten, both ne. 
e— 


Prorosep Darss or SaiLin 
From New York. frum ‘or N. 
or Siem Soutign, pion f r a York, 


J. 
33... 
22. 





eo ceccces cco ORs 
. Mare’ 





Disdacstoe 

at Souhematen both going and return 

don and Havre advantages over any other route 
uthampton 


. Nov. 


they offer to passengers proceeding + 
e scovem both of time and mone p tole 


a 


roadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. Price of passage sis, York eae st cabin, main saloon, $130 are 
lower second do 
ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tenic Cordial, of great | *bin, lower saloon | must pase through the Post Offic. 
pais benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and d pepsi. Prepered only by No Bills of Ladi will be at | eh > Gen eteating: 
2O.. Opemaete. ro experienced is attached to each steamer. 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
WM. ISELIN. Havre, 


CROSKEY 








NOTICE TO PASSENGERS AND IMPORTERS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 


CITY OF BALTIMORE .........++.:. + tons...... seesee cee oes Capt. R. Leiteh, 
CITY OF WASHINGTON... . 2380 tons... .. tee cee cee eee Capt. W. Wylie, 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, ......, ooccees S1UD COME... ceecceccccscecescuapt. P. C. Petrie, 
KANGAROV,.. .cccececcccceees eee LOTS TODB,,. eee eeeeees ees Ompt. Ewing, 
Are intended to Sail as follows : 

From Liverpool. Philadelphia. 

City of Baltimore... Wednesday...June 4/| City of Baltimore......Thursday.... June 2¢ 
RATES OF PASSAGE. ‘ 

From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth em... ++ «ee 890 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms.. . 21 guineas 
Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms, coe = Cabin, in Three do. State- rooms. . Ww * 
Cabin, in Forward State rooms... ...... Cabin, in Forward State-rooms.....15  “ 

neludin > ee fees. 
THIRD CLASS P ASSENGERS. —A ating number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 


and found in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Liverpool, $40. 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous ot cringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates. 
TheseSteamsh ps are constructed with improved water tight compartments, and each vessel 
carries an experienced Surgeon. 

Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards.—All goods sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li- 
verpool, will be forwarded with aw oad are —For Freight or Passage, apply to 

° JOHN E, Agent, 17 Walout Street, Philadel phia 
r, 


SABEL & DORTIS 117 Broadway, New York. 
FOR ENGLAND AND FRANOB. 





1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Hevre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the write days: 














PO yep 12) A Pe | ea 
A ye eee se Baturday...... souary TOGO ...-+ nesday......February 

Falton...... Saturday......Febru’y 9/| Fulton,.,..Wednesday......March 12 
Arago . .Saturday......Marech 8] Arago,....Wednesday......April g 
Fulton. :. :;: Saturday... ... April 6; Fulton..... caves May 7 
Arago ...... Saturday... .,. May Arago,.... ee June 4 
Fulton.,; //) Saturday. :: :;/ May 81 cae bee cccee OUly 4 
Arago ......Saturday......June 28] Arago,.... eves July b 7) 
Fulton... Saturday... ...July 26 | Folton.... ope a+ August 2 
Arago’...... Saturday... ... August 23] Arago, tem’r 24 
Fulton ,. Satarday...... Septem. 20 Fulton. ... “Wednesday. . fo 6a ees * October 2 
Arago,...,. Saturday... ... October 18| Arago,....Wednesday......Novemb. 19 
Fulton .....Saturday...... Novem. 15| Fulton, ....Wedn Y......Decemb, 17 





These Steamers were built cnpressty for Government service, with double engines under deck 
oak every care has been taken in the construction of hvll and machinery to ensure safety 
he ships have five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
or collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
eats of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent e experience has ee the 
beolate necessity of this mode of construction. The s for p 8 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 





From New York to Southampton or Havre, .+.. 00+ -First Delirre «- seereces $130 00 
Se bee . Second * : 15 00 
From Havre or Southampton to New ¥ ork, . coe cee First ooo 0 22 800 tranes. 
ccceseees Second + oes 500 francs, 


To Passengers going to London these heme >y- cffer the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in Lond No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. All Letters eae Bonepepere must pass 4hrough the Post-office, 
For Freight or Passage apply 

MORTIMER LIVIRGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 

W. ISELIN, Havre. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN JOINT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO.., Paris 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chiet Cabin Passage... ... ...++.+.+.-.- $180 | Second Cabin Passage......... ...... ... $78 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chiet Cabin Passage................. $8110 | Second Cabin Passage........... ees eee. 90 
a@>” The ships from Boston cal) at Halifax. 
Persia... .... 00 ce eee cesses Capt. JUDKINS, | CANAdB,, ....0eeeceeeeeees .. Capt. LANG, 
PAARL bos o o00c 004sen wanna t. TONE. | America,,......+.+++.+..-Capt. WickHam. 
ABIA,. 600+) eeececeece +s Capt. E. G. Lort, Niagara, ......eeesee+ eee ee» Capt. Rreis, 
Afried,. 2 ccc cescceee «ees. Oapt. SHANNON, | Europa, .......+06+ «0+ ‘Capt. J. Levon. 
These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow—red on port 

iw 
ees wre. N. York. Sabha, ~ ~~~ — Aaeigeoaaheedy April 4 1856. 
a". ppp . Wednesday..............April 
APTIOD 000 cccccces cecteee « York... .coce "Wednesday.......... . «April 30, es 
Aredia nce c cece ce cccce BOStOR... . Wednesday......... eoee May ar 
ee POTEET TTT N. York. ... ...+-»Wednesday.............. May “4, 
Canada, .... sate scee: 2c ofl COR. cose ooe WTCMMOGMAT so e005 pies, 5. May 21, “ 
yet eee ped eny ay teat 
ced surgeon on board. 


wners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jowe!ry 
A Btones, or Metals,’ unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof ti ereis 


"Fee freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD’ 4 Bowling Green. 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U 8S. M. STEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


.Capt. OLiver Etpripes. | The BALTIC......Capt. Joszrn ComsTocg. 
The ADRIATIC......Capt. James West. 





The ATLANTIC.. 


hese ships hav been built by contractexpressly for Government service, every care has 
~ taken in J why be ae as also in their engines, to ensure strength gut woe speed ; and 4 
ice of 


accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort. 
New York to Laverpeel in first cabin, $130 ; insecona do. $76. From Liverpool to New York, 
£30 and £20 n ex) ced surgeon attached to each sbip. No berths can be secnred unti: 
paid for. The ships of this line bere imoroved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 
from ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, until after the Ist of August. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 











Yew York. From Liverpool. From New York. From Liverpool, 

oye Wednesday.May 14] Saturday. ...Aug. 30 Wednesday.. .Sept. 17 

Wednesday.May 28/ Saturday..... Sept. 13 Wednesday...Vet. 1 

Wednesday. June 11 | Saturday.....Sept. 27 Wednesday...Oct. 15 

Wednesday. June 25| Saturday,....Oct. 1L Wednesday... Oct. 29 

Wednesday.July 9| Saturday.....Oct. 25 Wednesday...Nov. 12 

Wednesday. July 23| Satarday.....Nov. 8 Wednesday. ..Nov. 26 

" Wednesday. Ang. 6] Saturday.....Nov. 22 Wednesday...Dec. 10 

Saturday. .....Aug. Wednesday. Aug. 20| Saturday,....Dec. 6 Wednesday...Dee. 24 
Saturday......Aug- rr Wednesasy.Sept. 3/| Saturday.....Dee. 20 





For freight or passage appiy to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., i verpool. 

a 7 KINNARD & Co., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
. WAINWRIGHT & CO., ’ Paris, 


os these ships wiil not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre 
_ soars ofthna ess bills of lading are si therefor and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th,and New York ov & 
lst of each month, as follows :— 


S 







, New York wen ren ~— 
st January. oe ebruary 
8T. DEN lst May. a » .»% 16th June. 
ol y aaaten. lst September . “2 to October, 
lst February . jt arc 
8T.NICOLAS, iat June. eee 16th July. 
Bragdon, master. lst October, _ —- 
ket March .. 16th April. 
MERCURY, lot July...... : sy 16th August. 
French, master. Ist November .........-cscscoceseee@ 16th December, 


paasseorapeeroe: © Ye 
Te Ist , ~ Naeapotenenton pemecery {6th September, 


J. Funck, ma ter. Ist December..........seseeseeeseee¢ 16th January. 
They are ell fire slass New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 


fort and con of passengers, an d commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
of is without wines or liquors. 
sont to 26 subscribers be forwarded tree from any charge but th 


( 


ose actually 
BOYD & HINCEER, x Agen 


TAPSOOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


SHAMROCK. (new) 





Roce Lacut. (new) Kossorta, ANTARCTIC. 

ALBION. i. < HE ors. ANDREW FOSTER. UEEN one ad b= 
Driver. (view) ComMPROMISE. GALENA. ‘Ty OF Bro 
NortuampPTon. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. aie 
Wats Tapscott. Z Hoveuton. RapranaN . 


Emerarp Iste. Cuarugs Bock. 


ARCTIC (new) CONTINENT. 

. c . (new ConsvL. FOREST KING. 
i tea ee. now) New | — Ricuirp Morse. 
CHIMBORAZO, CoosawattEe. (new) West Port. GLANCE. 
ROBENA. Bensamin Apams. RACER. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION. . Ze ApDRIATIC. 

The **X’? Line of London Packets. 
SovuTHAMPTON. NORTHUMBERLAND 


AMAZON. (new) 
OcEAN QUEEN. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, 
MANY. Payable in all the pr 


HeNpRICK Hupson, PALESTINB. (Dew) 

Marcaret Evans. AMERICAN EAGLe. a8 
IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND G@ 
rincipal Towns without discount or any “other — 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 Sonth’St., New ¥ 














to WM. TAPSCOTT & 0O., 8t. George’s Buildings, Liverpool 
wx. ; “W. YOUNG & ©O., PROPRIETORS. 
wa. roune, ° OFFICE, NO. 13 BEEKMAN sT 











